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OUR DUTY TO ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


THERE are two aspects of the Roman Catholic question in 
which a Protestant Christian nation may well be interested, the 
one is political and the other religious. For a long time this 
nation did not seem to be particularly interested in either; but 
of late it has become manifest to a great number of thoughtful 
men, that the political movements of the Romish hierarchy are 
of a very dangerous character, and need to be watched closely, 
because ruin will be brought upon this Protestant republic if 
this gigantic foe of all liberties, known as ultramontanism, can- 
not be kept in check. 

One fact needs to be emphasized until it is understood by 
the American people. The politico-religious system known as 
Romanism rests on dogmas and principles which necessarily 
put it in conflict with Protestantism, and with all the free in- 
stitutions to which the Protestant faith has given rise. The 
Church of Rome fully admits this. Now, since she considers 
herself the only true church, the custodian of truth, she natu- 
rally believes in her own perpetuation. To perpetuate herself, 
she must fight against the chief hindrance to her progress, 
namely the Protestant civilization of this nation. To say that 
Rome is not the foe of this republican nation, to say that she 
ean consistently be anything else, is to be illogical as well as 
blind to facts. 

It is a hopeful sign, that some of the leading minds of the 
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country have turned their attention to the serious problem 
which Rome is pressing upon us. Now that the country has 
become, in some measure, aroused to the monstrous claims of 
Jesuitism, — claims which are but the logical conclusion of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, — it can be presumed that a ques- 
tion so vital to the existence of this nation will occupy in public 
discussion the place it should have had years ago. 

I do not think as much can be said of the religious aspect of 
the question. Secular papers, religious papers, ministerial as- 
sociations, conferences of churches, all seem to chime in with 
this most unchristlike and unscriptural refrain: ‘“ We have 
nothing to do with Romanism as a system of doctrines. Its 
growth, its expansion in this direction need not concern us. It 
does not matter what it teaches. We should in no wise attempt 
to convert its adherents. We have no mission to them. Let us 
rather turn our attention to the heathen.” 

We have been met with some such words as these, falling 
from the lips of ministers and church-members, time and again, 
gWhen we have made our earnest plea on behalf of our French 
Protestant College, the aim and purpose of which is to give a 
Christian education to the priest-ridden and down-trodden 
masses of French Roman Catholies which the aggressions and 
tyranny of Rome have driven from Canada to New England. 

We may safely take it for granted, that the majority of Prot- 
estant Americans do not consider it their duty to convert to 
evangelical truth the eight million Romanists who are now 
found in this land of liberty. By a strange inconsistency, 
they help the American Board to send the Gospel to the papists 
of Spain and of Mexico, but they see no need of reaching, with 
the same saving power, the slaves of Romish absolutism in the 
United States, which is the paradise of ultramontanism to-day. 
In the case of a certain class of men who are more or less de- 
pendent upon the public, the reason for the apathy shown can 
easily be predicated. Moral cowardice, self-interest, lack of 


principle, are the chief characteristics of unserupulous _politi- 
cians. 


We have in view, however, another class among those who 
are absolutely indifferent concerning the spiritual welfare of 
Roman Catholics. 
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We often wonder how it is that men aud women possessing a 
missionary spirit, who are ever ready to aid good causes, and 
are generous in their offerings, refuse to be moved, when urged 
to go with the message of Christ, to souls that walk in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. There can be but one explanation 
for this unwillingness to spread the news of Christ’s salvation 
among a class of men and women, who stand so much in need 
of it. 

It is generally believed that Romanists possess the truth of 
the gospel. Their church is considered as one of the Christian 
denominations of the land, working in common with the others 
for the upbuilding of the nation. It is therefore thought that 
we lose our time, waste our energy, and squander our money 
when we attempt to convert to Protestant views of truth the 
followers of the Romish system. 

It is scarcely worth our while to discuss the question as to 
whether the Church of Rome is to be considered as a branch of 
the church of Christ or not. Say that it is, if you please. Then 
we are compelled to add that it is a very dry branch, and bears 
fruit that is anything but fit food for an immortal soul hunger- 
ing after that which can satisfy it. 

The trouble with very many liberal-minded, kind-hearted, and 
conscientious Protestants is that they scarcely know the alpha- 
bet of Romish theology and of the principles which govern the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. They have not had occasion to 
look into the dogmas of that gigantic system of error, and in 
their desire to be broad-minded and charitable, they remain 
silent, when loyalty to the Holy Scriptures and to the Lord 
Jesus Christ would lead them to protest against gross forms of 
error, derogatory to the glory of Christ, and most injurious to 
those deluded souls from which the truth of God’s word has 
ever been concealed. 

A great reform is needed here. We should be sorry if it 
were thought that we advocate denunciation of the Church of 
Rome from our pulpits. But we believe the ministry of the 
American Protestant church owe it to their people to make 
known to them the false and dangerous teachings of the papal 
church. To this effect, our seminaries should give some special 
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instructions to the young men whom they are preparing for the 
ministry. 

It is a great mistake to think that Romanism ‘is modifying 
itself in any perceptible degree. It is simply applying the 
principles of Loyola more carefully, by means of which it can 
conceal what it is best not to declare too openly. The Roman- 
ism of to-day is very much that of Reformation days. The sys- 
tem which Martin Luther and John Calvin so bravely fought 
against, with the sword of the Word and the Spirit, still exists. 
If anything it is worse now than it then was. It has, since 
those days, incorporated into its creed several monstrous dog- 
mas, and we may safely say, that that of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, promulgated in 1854, and that of 
papal infallibility, in 1870, stand second to none among the un- 
scriptural dogmas of that church, in the mischievous results 
they have produced. Now, if we must discriminate between 
truth and error; if the Christian believer is under any obligation 
to make truth known to those who ignore it; if men’s charac- 
ters are at all influenced by the teachings of Christ’s gospel, it 
manifestly becomes the duty of the Evangelical church of this 
privileged Protestant nation to lift the veil from the eyes of 
their benighted Romish brethren, that they may see the light, 
that they may become acquainted with the truth and be made 
prosperous and happy thereby. 

The question is sometimes asked: “ Can it be done?” We 
reply, that such a question has no place in the heart of the be- 
liever in God and in the all prevailing power of truth. We 
ask the skeptical Christian who would so inquire: Is the God 
of John of Goch, of John Wesel, of Huss, Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox dead? Has he abdicated his throne in favor of the so- 
called infallible monarch of the Vatican? He is not dead nor 
doth He sleep. It is we who are asleep while anxious souls 
suffer and perish in a land of gospel privileges. The few 
papists we convert in Spain will not make up for the thousands 
who die at our doors, without an invitation from us to come to 
Christ, instead of going to meaningless forms and sacramental 
practices. 

It is a very solemn question. On it hangs the salvation of 
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thousands of souls, for whom God shall hold us responsible. It 
may also be added that the future well-being and growth of this 
nation is inseparably connected with this problem. 

That we may make it clear that there is great need of preach- 
ing the gospel to Romanists, let us instance two or three from 
among the unscriptural doctrines which the Church of Rome 
teaches its adepts. 

Justification. — We mention first justification, this cardinal 
doctrine which gave the key-note to the German reformation. 

Are there very many ways whereby man can be made accept- 
able unto God? Believers in the Bible at once answer: Man 
is justified by faith in Christ, without the deeds of the law. 
Christ is the end of the law. Paul mourns over the fact that 
his countrymen, through ignorance of Christ's righteousness, 
were going about to establish their own righteousness, instead 
of submitting themselves to the righteousness of God. The 
Jew had to accomplish the law. 

Study Romanism and you find it to be nothing but baptized 
legalism. It brings back the burdened soul to those beggarly 
elements of which Paul speaks with no small amount of feeling, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians. Instead of preaching the gos- 
pel of grace, instead of offering a Saviour without money and 
without price, it says to the burdened soul: “You must ‘gain’ 
heaven.” Its preaching is: “Do, do. Accomplish the law. 
Fast, make penance, go to confession, take the wafer often, pay 
for masses, receive the sacraments and the rites of the church. 
By these things, and not without them, you shall be saved.” 

Such teaching subverts wholly the plan of salvation wrought 
out by Jesus Christ. This is not the gospel which saves souls, 
and the results of such unscriptural teaching are disastrous in 
two directions. First, the pious, anxious soul finds no peace in 
such an unscriptural doctrine. The soul that hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness is cheated and wounded by such a 
false doctrine. It is not true that the sinner can, by any deed 
of his, satisfy the demands of God’s broken law and find peace. 
Not knowing that Christ said on the cross: “It is finished,” 
the poor Romanist tries to do what the Saviour has done for 
him. He tries and fails. He tries again, but meets again with 
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failure. Burdened with sin, he subjects his body to physical 
pain, he scrupulously adds religious ceremony to sacramental 
rites. But the burden of his soul remains. The more he does, 
the more unhappy he is. He has been drinking ata broken eis- 
tern which contains no water, and the thirst of his soul has not 
been quenched. 

What does that poor sinner need? The simple truth of the 
gospel. ‘The just shall live by faith.” ‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave his only begotten Son.” “ By grace are 
ye saved, through faith, not by works of righteousness which ye 
have done, but by the renewal of the Holy Ghost.” 

Such elementary gospel truths seem to be as new to nine 
tenths of the Romanists of Massachusetts as to the heathen of 
the South Sea Islands. We Protestants of this free republic 
know them, and through them our souls find peace, and yet we 
say it is not our mission to make them known to those thousands 
of souls around us that suffer and die from ignorance. 

These false doctrines are followed with bad results in another 
direction. This legalism leads a great many to accept a dead 
externalism for and instead of personal religion. A few out- 
ward forms constitute their religious life. A false security 
follows, and souls go to perdition. Little is made of that true 
life, hid with Christ in God. Outward forms and ceremonies, 
they are taught, will wipe away sin which, because of this, can 
be committed with too much ease. 

The Sacraments. — The teaching of Rome in relation to the 
doctrine of the sacraments deludes the soul and jeopardizes its 
salvation. The sacraments, seven in number, are declared to 
be the true channels of grace and salvation. To die without 
baptism is to forfeit heaven. The eucharist and extreme unc- 
tion are absolutely necessary. The most careless Romanist ap- 
peals to these in articulo mortis. 

The unscriptural doctrine of the opus operatum is fraught 
with great mischief. The church teaches that the sacrament 
has a special power in and by itself, a power which acts inde- 
pendently of the dispositions of the partaker. If only it can be 
administered like a drug, it will do its work. A priest once said 
to a Congregational minister, that he would prefer seeing one of 
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his parishioners die on the scaffold, rather than see him become 
a Protestant, “ for,” said he, “I could introduce him into heaven 
by the sacraments, at the last moment.” 

When you add to this false belief the theory of the opus 
operantis, namely that the efficacy of the ordinance depends 
upon the intention of the officiating priest, you have a mon- 
strous dogma, which invests the hierarchy with extraordinary 
powers, placing as it does the salvation of the soul wholly in 
the hands of sinful men. If an unworthy priest has no inten- 
tion of remitting your sins ia the sacrament of penance, your 
sins are not forgiven you. If he has no intention of admin- 
istering extreme unction to the dying, there is no heaven pos- 
sible. 

A few weeks ago a priest of Massachusetts refused to give 
the wafer to a dying woman because the poor husband could 
not pay ten dollars. He delayed the ceremony until the ten 
dollars had been collected to buy salvation for a dying soul! 
In the terms of Scripture, we call this a devilish doctrine, be- 
cause for centuries its results have been devilish. It has placed 
in the hands of an arrogant and cruel caste, of a tyrannical 
hierarchy, a whip which has drawn the blood of thousands~of 
deluded victims. Some may ask if this is true in this country ? 
We say yes, to a very great extent. How? In this way. 

Rome has certain ends to reach. Let us say they are polit- 
ical. She must have the votes of her people. She makes 
known her wishes. It may be a large number do not approve 
of them. They timidly say so. At once the thunders of the 
Vatican burst upon their unprotected heads. ‘ Without the 
sacraments, you go to perdition. They are the sine qua non of 
salvation. We the priests alone can administer them, and un- 
less you vote as we say, no sacraments are given, and you go to 
hell.” 

It is thus that Rome tramples under foot the intelligence and 
the conscience. And yet we allow such a slavery to exist in 
our land and do nothing to destroy it. The bondage of the 
Southern slaves was nothing as compared with this mental and 
moral serfdom. It is with this arm that Rome fights against 
our liberties, our institutions, and empties our public schools. 
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We ask Protestant ministers and laymen if it is possible for 
them to say that we have nothing to do with Rome as a system 
of religion, that we have no mission to these benighted people ? 
If it is not our duty to offer the freedom of the gospel to the 
millions who are held in so cruel a bondage, let us cease all 
missionary effort. 

The doctrine of prayer and intercession is subverted by 
Rome. Vain and meaningless repetitions to the Virgin and to 
saints are made to replace the earnest supplication to God 
through the only mediator, Jesus Christ. Mariolatry is the 
doctrine of the Romish Church. For one prayer offered 
through the Advocate who made the propitiation for our sins, 
fifty or more are addressed to the Virgin Mary and saints. 
Again, the soul is deceived and robbed of the blessing it seeks, 
because if it is true that no man cometh unto the Father save 
through Christ, mariolatry is a soul-destroying doctrine, and it 
is one of those which has the strongest hold upon the ignorant 
and deluded masses. 

Paul in one of his letters to Timothy urges him not to be 
partaker in other men’s sins. We have often asked ourselves 
if this Protestant nation has ever realized to what an alarming 
extent it has been a partaker in the sins that can be directly 
traced to the false teachings of Romanism. It has been shown 
that eighty per cent. of the illiterate and paupers of this country 
are Romanists. Every nation on the face of the earth that has 
been under Romish rule has been made poor, ignorant, and de- 
graded. Bloody revolutions, such as that of France, can be 
traced directly to Romish absolutism, as well as the infidelity 
which is devastating that fair land. And yet we say, we have 
no special mission to the Romanists of our country! May God | 
open our eyes while yet it is time, and help us to do our duty. 

Catvin E. Amaron, 

French Protestant College, Springfield, Mass. 
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RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE RED MEN. 


SPEECHES BY EX-GOVERNOR JOHN D. LONG AND INDIAN COMMISSIONER 
T. J. MORGAN. 


Durine Commissioner Morgan’s recent visit in Boston a 
large and enthusiastic public meeting in the interest of the In- 
dians was held in the Old South Meeting House, under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Indian Citizenship Committee and the Mas- 
sachusetts Indian Association. The historic edifice was crowded 
to its utmost capacity by the friends of the red man. In the 
absence of ex-Mayor Prince, Hon. John D. Long presided in 
his own inimitably felicitous manner, and in calling the meeting 
to order spoke as follows : — 


To those of us who recall the days of the Ponca agitation, it is gratifying 
to realize the advance that has been made. Since that time the Severalty 
bill has been passed. Congress has recognized the duty of giving the In- 
dian citizenship, and has increased its appropriations for his education from 
$60,000, which it was in the year 1878, to nearly $1,500,000, which it is to- 
day. [Applause.] The Indian is no longer a savage, no longer a nomad, 
no longer a ward. He is to-day entering upon a plain of American citizen- 
ship. The solution of the Indian problem has been found to be in the rec- 
ognition of the Indian as a fellow human being [applause], with the same 
characteristics, the same temptations, the same abilities as the rest of his 
fellow-men. The appeal is no longer to his fear or to his avarice, but to his 
manhood; and along that line the Indian problem is working out. At any 
one time it seems as if the progress was small, but looking back to-day over 
the last ten years, we can see that the progress has been great. And even 
Congress, with whom we are apt to quarrel, has certainly kept step with the 
march and the advanced sentiment of the time in increasing its appropriations 
for his education, in recognizing his rights of citizenship, in giving him sev- 
eral title to his land, and in laying the foundation for his incorporation in the 
bedy politic, as a part of the body politic. And yet that march, gratifying 
as it is, and however gratifying, leaving much more to be desired to be done 
— that march, whatever it is, is due to the public sentiment which has been 
created and which has compelled that march, in Congress and out. And 
that public sentiment has been created by just such societies as have inaugu- 
rated this meeting, by just such gatherings of Christian men and women as 
are here to-day. And the object of this meeting is to promote that senti- 
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ment, to continue this march and to do something still more toward giving 
the Indian the rights to which, as a man and a fellow human being, he is 
entitled. 


Commissioner Morgan, who was received with great applause, 
read the following address : — 


What is termed the Indian problem is only one phase of that broader 
question with which the people of the United States are confronted, which 
may be termed the race problem. The controlling factor in our national 
life is Anglo-Saxon. Our civilization was transplanted from England. Our 
language, laws, institutions, and prevailing customs are English. The Pil- 
grims and the Puritans combined have been able to dictate largely the course 
of legislation and to control, in a great degree, the course of development 
of our national life. Other peoples have come to our shores, and the great 
mass has assimilated with our national life. In return for the civil and reli- 
gious freedom and political power so freely bestowed upon them, these for- 
eign nationalities have willingly accepted the English language, and, in the 
main, what may be called our American system. Whatever resistance has 
been made to the complete ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon has been con- 
fined largely, indeed almost exclusively, to the first generation of incoming 
foreigners. Their children trained in our public schools have readily yielded 
and have willingly become Americans. The first great rivalry of races on 
this continent is practically ended. The English type of civilization is se- 
curely established. Old England became New England and New England 
has become the United States. New England necessarily was new and dif- 
fered in many points from the old, and the United States is New England 
enlarged, modified, and, may we not say, improved? But it is New Eng- 
land still. 

The race problem as it presents itself to-day in the South is more diffi- 
cult. The race peculiarities of the African do not admit of as complete 
assimilation as has been the case with other peoples, but even the Africans 
have been admitted into political fellowship, and their complete enfranchise 
ment and absolute political equality is only a question of time. The princi- 
ples enunciated in the Declaration of Independence and the spirit of liberty 
and equality which is the very essence of our civilization have struck from 
the millions of Africans in this country the shackles of slavery, lifted them 
to the plane of citizenship, and will not rest until they shall have the com- 
plete enjoyment of all that is involved in the idea of freedom and political 
equality. [Applause.] In view of what has already been accomplished in 
the process of national assimilation, of rendering homogeneous elements so 
diverse as those which enter into the national life, it seems a little strange 
that there should be any question as to the possibility or desirability of the 
complete assimilation of the little band of American Indians. 

The so-called Indian problem is simply the question, How shall we ab- 
sorb into our national life 250,000 Indians? The most obvious answer 
would seem to be that we are to do this by the same methods by which we 
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have successfully absorbed millions of Irish, millions of Germans, and mil- 
lions still of other nationalities. The fact, however, remains, that although 
the Pilgrims met these children of the soil when they landed at Plymouth 
Rock, and although we, as a people, have had them among us from 1620 
until 1890, a period of 270 years, the process of assimilation has not gone 
forward, and the Indians remain among us, retaining in a large measure the 
status — legal, social, religious, intellectual, and industrial — which they 
held when we first came into contact with them. They are not Americans, 
but Indians. The history of our dealings with these people is not a pleas- 
ing one, for, aside from being a record of wars and massacres, broken trea- 
ties, unjust laws, and corrupt administration, it is also largely a record of 
failure. Of course, it must not be forgotten that the record is not wholly 
black, for it should be said to the credit of the people of this country that 
even the cruelties of our people have in many cases been provoked by equal 
cruelties on the part of the savages. From the commencement of our his- 
tory to the present time, very much has been done by private individuals 
and organized philanthropy to improve the condition of the Indians. Many 
self-sacrificing, devoted missionaries have labored among them, and multi- 
tudes of them have been led to live honorable and useful lives. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the government has expended millions of dollars in the 
effort to educate and civilize them. There has been much wise legislation 
and much able administration. But the fact remains that the Indians, after 
all these years of contact witha Christian civilization, are, for the most part, 
Indians still. We have failed to assimilate them; they have rejected our 
civilization. They retain for the most part their own languages, supersti- 
tions, and barbarous customs. They distrust us and we despise them. Of 
course there are exceptions to this general statement, notably the five civil- 
ized tribes, who have made great progress in civilization. Nevertheless, the 
old problem which confronted our fathers still confronts us, — What shall 
we do with the American Indians ? 

In answering this question much will depend upon our point of view. If 
we regard each Indian tribe as an independent nation, occupying its own ter- 
ritory, subject only to its own laws, possessing all the rights and privileges 
of a sovereign people, with whom we are to live on the best terms attain- 
able, for whose welfare we have no responsibility, there can be no imme- 
diate solution of the difficulties confronting us which grow out of such an 
anomalous relationship. However useful that theory may have been as a 
working hypothesis in the past, it is no longer tenable as the basis of a set- 
tled policy. The people who occupy the region that extends from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific, from the lakes to the Gulf, from Manitoba to Mexico, 
must be one people. The great idea of national unity, settled by the war 
of 1861 to 1865 at such great expense of blood and treasure, is as applica- 
ble to the Indian problem as it was to the problem of secession. We are 
one people. All the inhabitants of this great country must be sharers alike 
in our common national life. [ Applause. } 

Nor is the idea of these people as conquered nations any more tenable. 
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When the South laid down its arms it did not become a conquered province, 
but as speedily as State governments could be reéstablished the people of 
the South returned to their customary places as members of the republic 
and sharers in the liberties and privileges of the nation. So strong is the 
national idea of brotherhood, of equality of rights, that it left no place even 
in the minds of the conquering army for the nation of conquered subjects. 
There is no place in our scheme of government for either slaves or subjects. 
[ Applause. ] 

That cruel and inhuman theory which regards all the red men as savages, 
fit only for extermination, a theory which crystallized into that shameful say- 
ing that the ‘“‘ only good Indian is a dead Indian,” does injustice to the many 
noble traits of the Indian and to the humaner instincts of the whites. It is 
much more in consonance with the facts and the truer sentiments of the 
American people to say that the only good Indian is an educated Indian. 
The method of solving the Indian problem by extermination has only to be 
suggested to be rejected. It is an offense to the national conscience, and its 
serious advocacy would consign any publicist to execration. Scarcely more 
acceptable is the notion that the Indians are destined to become vagabonds, 
wandering, homeless and houseless, from place to place, hunting, fishing, 
stealing, or begging according to their varying exigencies. We have no pa- 
tience with tramps, and are unwilling to tolerate those we have, much less to 
vastly increase their number by wholesale additions of tribes of Indians. 
Shall we then regard the Indians as wards of the nation, to be cared for as 
guardians care for minors? Shall we wholly ignore not only the autonomy 
of the tribe but the independence of the individual, and substitute national 
law and guardianship ? Shall we feed them and clothe them, and assume 
the entire responsibility for their care and keeping ? Shall we legislate for 
them, shutting them up on reservations from which we sedulously exclude 
white men? Restrict them in any attempted assertion of their rights ? 
We do not deal thus with any other people. There is nothing in this sys- 
tem which has any tendency to develop the better elements of the Indian’s 
character. This theory offers no solution of the problem. It only provides 
for its perpetuation. 

If, then, we reject the ideas that they are independent nations with whom 
we are to live as best we may; that they are conquered people subject to 
the laws of the conquered; that they are savages to be exterminated; that 
they are vagabonds or tramps to be let alone, and that they are wards to be 
fostered by a paternal government, are we not led to the one great idea that we 
are to treat them, not as American Indians but as Indian Americans ? They 
are citizens of the republic in posse if not in esse. They are men endowed 
with the same faculties and rights as other men. They are individuals capa- 
ble of self-support and self-direction. They are fellow-citizens entitled to 
the same rights and privileges, and bound to sustain the same responsibilities 
and perform the same duties as the rest of us. They are entitled to all 
that the rest of us are entitled to,and no more. They are under obliga- 
tions to contribute to the national prosperity no less than any other class of 
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our population. They are not independent nations; they are citizens of the 
republic. They are not conquered peoples; they are coworkers in the na- 
tional life. They are not savages; in some rude virtues they excel us. 
They are not vagabonds; they are capable of various productive industries. 
They are not wards, strictly speaking; they are individual citizens capable 
of and entitled to participate in our struggles, our trials, our responsibili- 
ties, and our prosperity. It is their right and their duty to assimilate with 
the national life and to throw aside the blanket for the citizen’s dress; aban- 
don the chase and adopt our industries; substitute for polygamy, monogamy; 
for the tepee, the permanent home; discard the tribal organization, with its 
chiefs and its communism, and accept of land in severalty —the rights of 
property — and the ballot. The solution here suggested of the Indian prob- 
lem involves three great codperative factors, — public opinion, legislation, 
and administration. 

First, public opinion. Great progress has been made in the last few years 
toward the universal acceptance of the idea of recognizing the independent 
manhood of the Indian and of treating him as we have treated all other men. 
This theory has always been held during the entire period of our national 
life by many of our wisest and best people, and has found expression in 
many and diverse ways. So strongly has the idea laid hold upon the publie 
mind of late years that it has lead to the organization of such bodies as the 
the Woman’s National Indian Association, the Indian Rights’ Association, 
the Indian Defense Association, the Indian Citizenship Committee, and the 
Mohonk Conference, and has found expression in public addresses, sermons, 
books, newspaper and magazine articles, and in private letters and conver- 
sation. Stigmatized for a time asa New England notion—a bit of senti- 
mental philanthropy — it has extended itself until it now finds advocates in 
every part of the West and is rapidly becoming a common and accepted 
sentiment of intelligent people everywhere. Even the Indians themselves, 
so slow to make any radical change, are accepting the notion, and those of 
the younger generation in the government schools celebrated with joyous 
enthusiasm Franchise Day and Washington’s Birthday, while the older In- 
dians, in rapidly increasing numbers, are accepting their land in severalty, 
building homes for themselves and families, and are already in many 
places performing the duties and claiming the privileges of American 
citizens. 

Second, this publie opinion must of necessity find expression in legislation. 
By the Dawes bill, which became a law on February 8, 1887, the Indian was 
recognized as aman, entitled to citizenship and to an equitable share in his own 
individual right of the tribal lands. This important law is valuable not only 
for what it is in itself, but for what it suggests, as it contains the “ promise 
and the potency ” of the Indian’s complete emancipation. It treats him not 
as an American Indian but as an Indian American. It deals with him not 
as a member of an independent nation but as a member of the republic. It 
recognizes his inherent right, in common with the rest of us, to American 
citizenship. It is the turning-point in this whole matter of legislation in its 
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relations to the solution of the Indian problem. The act was not complete 
in itself, and there are now pending before Congress bills having for their 
purpose the carrying more fully into effect of the fundamental idea of the 
Dawes bill. As might have been expected, and as doubtless was anticipated 
by the framers of the bill, various practical difficulties have arisen in the 
application of the law, for which there must and will be found some remedy 
in additional legislation. For instance, in its endeavors to protect the Indian 
in his possession of the land during the period of what might be called his 
minority, so that he will not be robbed of his title by unscrupulous white men, 
the government withheld the fee to the land for a period of twenty-five years, 
and this act has been interpreted by the Department of Justice to be so far 
restrictive of the rights of the Indian that it has been said, with some show 
of justice, that apparently “the only right an Indian has to his 160 acres is 
the right to die and be buried on it.” This view is an exaggerated state- 
ment, and in due time the rights of the owner of the land to its proper use 
and to all the privileges which are consistent with protecting him in his title 
will be freely granted. The law exempting the land from taxation fora 
period of twenty-five years will doubtless at an early day be supplemented 
by such legislation as will enable the Indian occupants of this land to parti- 
cipate in the common privileges of the community in which they reside, 
which privileges are generally accorded to those who bear their full share of 
the common burdens. 

This great law, which recognizes the manhood of the Indian and his right 
to citizenship, must of necessity be supplemented, and has been already to a 
certain degree, by legislation making provision for universal education of 
Indian youth in American schools by American teachers, so that they may 
be prepared to use with fluency our common language, to engage in our 
ordinary industries, and to perform the duties devolving upon American citi- 
zens. Land in severalty and citizenship without an English education and 
industrial training would be of little value to the Indian. Land, law, and 
education will make of the rising generation complete American citizens. 
The Indians are not to be citizens of the United States merely; they are to 
be citizens of the several States in which they reside, and State legislation 
will be necessary in some instances in order that the policy of the general 
government may be fully carried out, and that the Indians may become, in 
fact as well as in name, participants in the local national life. Something 
has already been done in this direction, and more will be. 

Third, public sentiment erystallizing into law finds its practical application 
in the solution of the Indian problem through administration. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of his high office, is of necessity the 
chief administrator of all laws pertaining to the Indians as well as the 
whites, and upon him rests the grave responsibility of selecting the chief 
subordinate officers, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Indian Agents and Inspectors and Special Agents to whom is 
committed the practical details of the Indian administration. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as the office is at present organized, 
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is not intrusted with the appointment or removal of either Indian Agents, 
Inspectors, or Special Agents. His power of appointment and removal is 
confined to the subordinate positions on the Indian reservations. He ap- 
points school-teachers, farmers, physicians, blacksmiths, Indian police, trad- 
ers, etc. The proper solution of the Indian problem, which is here set forth, 
must necessarily depend very largely upon the spirit and method of admin- 
istration of the Indian Bureau. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is sup- 
posed to have an eye upon the entire service, to be informed as to the different 
needs and progress of every tribe and part of a tribe. He is supposed to know 
with what degree of fidelity every one of the 2,500 field empioyees in the Indian 
service fulfills his duties, and how far they strive honestly and efficiently to 
carry into practical operation the policy of the government in this difficult 
matter. The duties of the Commissioner are responsible, intricate, and 
complex. He has charge of the disbursement, annually, of about 37,000,- 
000, which amount is expended either in the payment of cash to the Indians, 
or in the purchase, under his immediate direction and supervision, of large 
quantities and great varieties of subsistence supplies, clothing, dry goods, 
agricultural implements, and a vast number of other articles too numerous 
to mention, and of the transportation of them to the Indians for whom they 
are purchased. The Indian agents, numbering over sixty, receive from him 
instructions for the management of their agencies; to him they must ac- 
count for all funds placed in their hands, and for all property, including 
subsistence, clothing, stock, cattle, ete., purchased and shipped to the differ- 
ent agencies. The proper development and the efficient management of 
the plans and methods for the educational and individual training of all the 
Indian youth, to prepare them for self-support and citizenship, are duties of 
the very greatest importance with which the head of this bureau is charged, 
and which require a wise exercise of judgment and discretion. The conduct 
of 136 boarding and industrial schools, in which nearly 10,000 pupils are 
clothed, fed, and educated, and 103 day schools, require his general super- 
vision and oversight, and plans for the enlargement of school facilities and 
advantages, so as to reach the whole number of the Indian youth as early 
as possible, must receive his careful consideration and study. Many intri- 
cate questions relating to Indian lands involving interpretation of treaties 
and laws and the examination of records for 40 to 60 years, in some cases 
as far back as the earliest treaties made by the United States, and even 
back to treaties made between the Colonies and the Indians, engage his at- 
tention and require his decision. All questions of law involved in the man- 
agement and civilization of the Indians are considered and determined by 
him, such as their lands, their internal and external affairs; their legal atti- 
tude and status among themselves or with reference to the whites; conflicts 
between local laws and customs of a tribe and the State laws, and be- 
tween the State and Federal laws; questions of citizenship, guardianship, 
crimes, misdemeanors, jurisdiction; how far Indians are subject to their 
own laws and customs, and how far they are amenable to State and Federal 
laws; prosecution of persons guilty of the sale of whiskey to Indians; taxa- 
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tion, water right, right of way of railroads through reservations, cattle graz- 
ing, conveyances of land, contracts between Indians and whites, sale of tim- 
ber on reservations, allotment of land in severalty, and many other questions 
too numerous to mention, involving the consideration and interpretation of 
the treaties or series of treaties and a volume of statutes affecting the rela- 
tion of this class of population to our general government. Numerous 
original bills and reports are prepared under his supervisien and transmitted 
to Congress, and nearly every bill originating in either house of Congress 
relating to Indian lands, funds, or the status of Indians is referred to the 
Indian Bureau for information and report, and the President seldom signs 
a bill which has passed Congress, relating to Indian matters, without it first 
having been referred to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for report as to 
the existence of any reason why it should not receive executive approval, 
He has sole charge of licensed traders, and under the act of March 3, 1885, 
directs as to the examination and reports to the Secretary of the Interior on 
all Indian depredation claims which have been filed in the bureau for the 
last 40 years, and amount to many millions of dollars. The foregoing gives 
an approximate estimate of the responsible duties and an idea of the varied 
nature and character of the work performed under the supervision and by 
the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The duties and labors 
of the office are constantly increasing and becoming more arduous and diffi- 
cult, as the progress of Indian civilization makes it necessary to deal with 
the race, not in their collective capacity as tribes and bands, but with the 
individuals who are being encouraged and led to the holding of separate es- 
tates, thus multiplying many fold the interests to be considered, developed, 
and protected. He is limited in his power and restricted in his work by the 
nature of the laws which he is called upon to administer, by the character of 
the employees to whom he must intrust the execution of these laws, and by 
the inherent difficulties which are presented in multiform ways among the 
different tribes and individual Indians with whom he has to deal. The 
chasm which separates between the best result of his most earnest efforts, 
and the ideal at which he may aim, is often wide enough and deep enough 
to bury his best wishes and discourage his fondest hopes. 

To be a first rate Commissioner of Indian Affairs one needs the wisdom 
of Solomon, the patience of Job, the firmness of Luther, and an unlimited 
capacity for work. Among the hindrances which hedge about his labors, 
making them arduous and at times discouraging, are the lingering prejudices 
of white people against the Indian; the necessary but embarrassing routine 
of the work; the stolid conservatism of the slowly disintegrating tribal sys- 
tem; the tenacity with which chiefs cling to ancestral power; the pitiless 
avarice with which multitudes of white people grasp at anything that be- 
longs to an Indian; the low salaries that are offered to those upon whom 
must rest heavy responsibility in administrative work; the supposed neces- 
sities of politics; the wide diversity of tribal character, and the physical 
environment of those with whom he has to deal. It is hardly too much to 
say that no one man is likely to be found who can satisfy all of these condi- 
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tions and so administer the office as to meet the wishes of those most deeply 
interested in the solution of the Indian problem. Certainly the present 
Commissioner lays no claims to any such combination of qualities. 

Ex-Gov. Long — But we claim it for him. [Applause.] 

Gen. Morgan — What now is the duty of the present hour? Without 
going into details I can only suggest : — 

First, the continued agitation of the subject until public sentiment, which 
is advancing so rapidly, shall have reached that degree of intelligence and 
and firmness that the people of this country, upon whom must rest ulti- 
mately the entire responsibility of this whole matter, will not tolerate from 
any administration, or any political party, or any man or set of men, any- 
thing less than an earnest endeavor to solve this question on the basis of jus- 
tice and high statesmanship. [Great applause.] The people have the 
right to insist that the Indian Office shall be freed from any suspicion of 
being dominated by any other thought than the highest welfare of the Indian 
Americans, and their ultimate, complete, and speedy absorption into the 
national life as full-fledged American citizens. They have the right to de- 
mand whatever else may be necessary, or whatever administrative methods 
may be essential, to secure this end. The Indian service should be under 
the spirit, if not the law, of the civil service. 

Second, the most important and urgent legislation now pending in Con- 
gress are those bills which pertain to the Dawes bill of 1887 and the protec- 
tion of the Indian in his rights of person and property. If the present 
educational policy of the government, recommended by the President in his 
message, urged by the Secretary of the Interior in his annual report, and 
fully outlined by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his supplemental re- 
port, and which is now already largely in practical operation, is to be carried on 
with vigor and success, it will necessitate a very considerable increase in the 
amount appropriated for Indian education. The appropriations made for 
Indian schools since the present policy of education was inaugurated have 
been as follows : — 
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From this it will be seen that from 1876 to 1885 there was a large and 
steady increase in the appropriations, and that the foundations for Indian 
education were securely laid. During the last nine months very great labor 
and care have been expended by the Indian Office in procuring statistics and 
facts regarding the present condition of all the Indian schools, with the 
view of pressing the work at the most urgent points as vigorously as possi- 
ble. Careful tables have been made giving the population and school popu- 
lation of each tribe with the provision already made for education and the 
necessity for improved facilities in the immediate future. The office is now 
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prepared to take a great step in advance just so soon as the necessary money 
is placed at its disposal. 

Third, among the questions of administration which are now occupying 
the serious attention of the Department of the Interior and the Indian Bu- 
reau are those pertaining to the elevation of the morale of the Indian ser- 
vice; the improvement of the personnel, organization, and discipline of the 
schools; the improvement of the method of distributing rations, especially 
of beef cattle on the hoof, and the restriction of the evils growing out of 
the so-called Wild West and similar shows. Special attention is also being 
paid to the matter of allotting lands with a view to inducing as large a num- 
ber of Indians as possible to settle upon their own farms and develop for 
themselves homes. 

Another subject which requires a great change in administration and in 
law is that of the medical service, and a preliminary study has been made of 
this matter, with a view of presenting it to Congress at an early day. It 
calls loudly for reform. 

This imperfect outline of the subject ought, I think, to raise strong hopes 
in our minds that the Indian problem is nearing its proper solution. ‘The 
intelligent attention given to the subject during the last few years by the 
people, the important steps already taken in the matter of legislation, the 
growth of the Indian school system and the increasing attention paid by the 
government to the proper administration of Indian affairs are all full of 
promise. Among the most hopeful signs of the times is the readiness with 
which the Indians themselves are accepting schools and utilizing opportu- 
nities to learn the white man’s ways. Indeed, the Indians in this matter are 
in advance of the government, and if their wishes regarding the education 
of their children are fully met, it will not be many years until the great 
body of Indian youth of school age will be enjoying the benefits of an 
American education. Trained in American schools, by American teachers, 
the rising generation of Indian youth will show themselves fully competent 
for the discharge of all the ordinary duties of independent, self-supporting 
American citizens. [Great and prolonged applause. ] 














CONVENT LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THERE is always an indescribable fascination in the very 
name of Convent Life. We all desire to know more of what 
is, or seems mysterious and vague, and the concealment which 
Rome has practiced in all her so-called “ Religious Institutions ” 
has at least the advantage of exciting curiosity about them. 

In this free country it certainly seems an anomaly that there 
should be places concealed, to all practical purposes, from the 
public eye, and under the absolute control of a foreign govern- 
ment, if, indeed, we may call that a government which has no 
subjects to govern, and has been very summarily deposed by 
those who were once its subjects. Yet such is the fact. It is 
also a fact that the number of those institutions is not decreas- 
ing, and that they are principally supported by Protestants. 
What a marvel and mystery is this life of ours in this same 
nineteenth century! In a free country a considerable number 
of persons are deprived of freedom. It may be said that they 
have only been allowed to exercise their own free choice in this 
matter, and to a certain extent this is true. But it can be 
demonstrated that the very persons who have used their liberty 
to bind themselves have not the liberty to become free, even 
when they have found that they gave up their freedom under 
false pretenses. It is stranger still that the very men who 
boast the most loudly of their desire to preserve the freedom 
of this country are just the very men who are accessory to this 
crime, for crime it is to deprive man or woman of perfect liberty 
of choice and action. 

The reports which appear in the press from time to time as 
to the escape, or rather the attempts to escape, of those who 
have entered convents of their own free will, should form a 
subject of serious investigation. If Roman Catholics desire to 
enter convents by all means let them be perfectly free to do so, 
but if they also desire to leave them, they should be equally 
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free, which most certainly they are not. I am quite aware that 
this statement will be denied by Protestants of a certain class, 
as well as by Romanists, and I shall therefore proceed to prove 
my assertion. 

A passing glance at the records of the daily press will show 
that attempts to escape from convents are much more frequent 
than is generally supposed. It will show, also, that such at- 
tempts are never investigated, and are in fact generally frus- 
trated either by the indifference, or by the active interference 
of Protestants. I have already given in my Autobiography! 
an account of a sister who was confined, as I may truly say, in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, as a lunatic, and who most cer- 
tainly was not insane. The Protestants connected with that 
institution did not make any effort to save her. She is indebted 
to her own pluck and determination for her escape from a fate 
almost worse than death. As I write I see a report in the 
“ Philadelphia Press” that a poor sister tried to escape from a 
convent at West Chester, where, I hear, there is some such in- 
stitution. This poor sister’s escape was frustrated by a passing 
tramp, probably a Roman Catholic, who held her, and gave her 
up to the sisters who rushed out after her, notwithstanding her 
cries. In this free country is this to pass unquestioned? It 
may be that the poor sister was really insane, but it is quite as 
probable she was not, or if insane, it is more than probable that 
she was driven insane by ill treatment. 

Are these things to happen day after day, and are the victims 
to be deprived as absolutely of all protection as if they were 
outeasts or criminals? As I have said above, if a Roman Cath- 
olic wishes to enter a convent, let her be free to do so. But if 
she wishes to leave it, whether sane or insane, she most surely 
should have perfect liberty to do so. Let not Protestants cry 
out, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The time may come, yes, 
it is coming fast, when these same indifferent Protestants may 
need protection for themselves, and may have made Rome so 
strong they will no longer be able to obtain it. 

It is a good deal easier to prevent the breaking out of a fire, 


1 The Nun of Kenmare: An Autobiography. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 
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than to extinguish it when it has broken out. Every concession 
which is given to Rome is one more link in a chain which is 
already much stronger than the world at large supposes. 

It is but a few months since the public had before it a tale 
which should have produced the most serious reflection in con- 
nection with the convent in Pittsburgh. On this subject I can 
speak from personal knowledge. The whole story is well worth 
detailed statement. It should have careful consideration on 
the part of those who imagine that convents are the abodes of 
the most perfect peace and harmony, and who think that there 
is always a profound submission to the commands of the Pope 
on the part of the Roman Catholic bishops. Many indeed are 
the delusions of Protestants on Roman Catholic questions, but of 
all delusions the greatest, because the least suspected, is that 
which supposes that the case is ended when Rome has spoken. 
There is enough in the history of the Roman Church to unde- 
ceive the world on this point, if the world had only been at the 
patience to read it. But the facts of everyday life in the 
Roman Church are to some extent public property, if only 
those who ought to know them would take the pains to do so. 

The late Roman Catholic bishop of Pittsburgh brought over 
several sisters from France, who were members of what is called 
the Ursuline Order. There are two noteworthy points in this 
connection. It is noteworthy that after some centuries of the 
rule of Rome those countries which were once most ardently 
Roman have ceased to be so, and the first evidence which they 
have given of their change of opinion has been to get rid, with 
more or less ceremony, of priests and sisters. This is a signifi- 
cant fact for the American people, if the American people were 
only wise enough to read the signs of the times. Several sisters 
came from their old home in France. Amongst the number of 
these sisters, or mothers, as the Ursuline sisters are called, there 
were three whose names are notable, and who had been many 
years professed, or, as Protestants would say, they had taken 
the black veil. There is a remarkable history attached to their 
name. 

It is now so many years since the so-called Puseyite movement 
began in England, that the younger generation of the American 
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people have scarcely heard of it. At some future time I may 
give a history of this movement and its notable results. At 
present I have only to speak of it as far as it concerns convent 
life, and the special case in hand. The diffusion of an entirely 
new class of literature was one of the chief features of this 
movement. Writers there were in abundance. Dr. Pusey was 
a host in himself, an untiring, if not very logical and fearless 
writer. Keble, whose ‘Christian Year” is well known; Man- 
ning, now Cardinal; Newman, at last somewhat disillusioned ; 
lady authors, of which Lady G. Fullerton was by no means the 
least effective, and Miss Yonge, all gave their most earnest ser- 
vices to what they believed was the cause of truth. It was a 
movement which sprang from the patrician class and not from 
the plebs. This is a fact which should be noted in any special 
study of the most interesting subject. 

A publisher was needed. The task of such a publisher was 
a risky venture for any man, but the man was found. The 
whole movement was worked up by the press with no ordinary 
ability. It was necessary, as the movement was inaugurated 
amongst the upper ten thousand, that the literature should suit 
their taste, and that even the details of the publishing depart- 
ment should please fastidious critics. All that was needed in 
that way was supplied, at a great commercial risk, by the late 
Mr. Burns, of the then firm of Lambert & Burns. 

The usual result, we had almost said the inevitable result, 
followed. Mr. Burns became a Roman Catholic, and his young 
family followed. I do not think this change injured his com- 
mercial interests, but he took the risk all the same. He was 
well established. Those who had also left the Episcopal for 
the Roman Communion were both wealthy and munificently 
generous. There were some who would have thought very 
little of paying the whole cost of an édition de luxe of a favorite 
author. There were writers who needed no remuneration for 
their work. For some years all went well. Converts were 
numerous, Roman Catholic literature received an immense ac- 
cession from the educated converts. England was once more 
to be Catholic England. There was too much unreality and 
romance in the movement for the least admission of common 
sense, and for a time all went well. 
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The history of the disillusion of the converts to Rome which 
has taken place within the last few years is full of interest; 
but this subject I must also pass over for the present. It need 
searcely be said that the revival of the monastic orders, without 
grave inquiry or thought as to how and why they had been so 
often suppressed in the countries where they had once flourished, 
involved serious consequences. It was not difficult to arrange 
it. There was wealth in plenty, a desire to give it, and young 
enthusiasts, truly sincere, to carry on the practical part of the 
plan. 

It will be understood that the late Mr. Burns was one of the 
most sincere and ardent promoters of the new scheme. He 
sent his daughters to the Ursuline Convent in France for their 
education. It does not appear to have occurred to him that the 
French, who knew sisters best, were very anxious to get rid of 
them. Whether he was disillusioned as to “ convent life” 
during his lifetime or not, I cannot tell, but if he can know the 
pitiable result in the other world of his trust in Rome, it can- 
not add to his happiness. His daughters are now exiled from 
“Catholic” France to, shall I say, Roman Catholie America, 
and they are involved in a quarrel with their bishop which can 
have only one outcome. Either they must submit, against their 
consciences, to what they know to be a grievous wrong, or they 
must go forth on a pitiless world to find, as I and many others 
have found, that the sympathies of too many Protestants will 
be against them, while all their old friends in the Church of 
Rome, even while some of them will sympathize with them in 
secret, knowing the truth as no Protestant can know it, dare 
not say one word of interest, or do one deed of helpfulness for 
them. 

How little such an ending could have been anticipated to 
such a beginning. I speak not from mere hearsay, but from 
personal knowledge of this whole painful story. While I was 
in Pittsburgh just before Christmas the subject was before the 
public. It was as usual a nine days’ wonder and a nine days’ 
talk. I determined to investigate the matter, as thoroughly as 
was possible, under the circumstances. It was, however, a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty, as my name was so well known, and 
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I knew the Roman Catholic authorities would be on the alert to 
frustrate any attempt I might make to obtain direct informa- 
tion. An unexpected event opened up the way for what I 
greatly desired, but feared so impossible of accomplishment. 
A lady with whom I was conversing on the case offered to take 
me to the convent and introduce me as a personal friend, who 
was anxious, as indeed I was, to see the sisters who were under 
the ban of excommunication. This lady, a Protestant, had 
placed her daughters under the care of the sisters some time 
before these events had taken place, and she was very intimate 
with the French deposed mother, whom she greatly liked, and 
for whom she had the greatest sympathy. 

The drive was a long one, and this lady occupied the time by 
telling me how shamefully the poor sisters had been treated by 
the Protestant public. They were left to fight their battle 
alone, and Protestants, in this land of liberty, had not courage 
to help or protect the liberty of these poor foreigners. At first 
all the world crowded up to the convent from curiosity, but very 
soon some other sensation came up, and the poor sisters were 
left without the valuable protection which any show of Protest- 
ant sympathy would have afforded them. She told me how 
they were cut off from all intercourse with the rest of the com- 
munity, how they were even deprived of necessary food and 
clothing, and even of books, or any means of passing the time. 
For some months they were not allowed to see any one. They 
were, in fact, for all practical purposes, imprisoned. 

I knew but too well how cruel sisters can be to each other 
when there is a convent quarrel, or even when there is no 
quarrel as in my case, where all the persecution and ill treat- 
ment which I underwent at the hands of the sisters in Kenmare 
was simply the result of jealousy, and of a desire to stand well 
with an ecclesiastical superior who disliked me. 

The day was very stormy, and my heart almost failed me all 
the day up the steep hill, on the summit of which this convent is 
situated. It was in fact a fortress, well calculated to be a place 
of defense, or rather of assault, whenever Rome is strong enough 
to claim full possession of America. I marvel how it is that 
the American Protestant people do not see what is so plain 
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before their eyes ; Rome is steadily arming and organizing her 
forces, and she is building her fortresses on elevated situations, 
and in corner lots, under the name of convent or church. A 
very small outlay will fit these buildings, in a very short time, 
for active service. 

When we arrived at the convent door we found it was as 
massive as if it had been designed for the entrance to a military 
garrison or a jail. Certainly it would not be an easy matter 
for any one to gain admission to it, even with armed force. We 
rang in vain. I think the bell'was purposely or accidentally 
broken. - The whole place had the appearance of a garrison where 
strangers were not welcome. After a delay of more than half 
an hour, in fearful weather, we went round to the back of the 
building, and tried for admittance there also. At last, I sup- 
pose, the inmates thought it would be better policy to admit 
us, and a sister came to the door. My friend asked for Mére 
Alphonse, and was told that the sister would inquire if she 
could be seen. After a delay of another half hour, Mother 
Alphonse appeared and great indeed was her joy when she ree- 
ognized her visitor. I was simply introduced as a friend who 
could speak French fluently. The deposed mother was ac- 
companied by a sister much older than herself, who could not 
speak or understand even one word of English, and whose de- 
light to speak French, and tell all her troubles was indeed 
great. She certainly spoke much more freely than I expected ; 
she told me the whole history of her wrongs, and as I could 
eatch a few words of the conversation between my friend and 
the mother who spoke in English I found she was equally 
willing to speak of her wrongs. 

I was certainly surprised that any sisters would talk as freely 
to Protestants. The two sisters told precisely the same story. 
They blamed a great deal of their trouble on Irish priests, who 
they said were too rude to be borne. I knew that there is a long 
standing feud between all French and Irish priests and sisters. 
I had personal knowledge of the lengths to which such feuds 
will go. Each of the sisters told the same story as to their 
treatment by the other sisters, who had sided with the bishop. 
Each told how they were deprived of necessary food, and said, 
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what I could but too well believe, that the food they did get 
was almost thrown to them as if they were dogs, and unworthy 
of even the poorest sustenance. Poor souls, they did not real- 
ize, what I knew too well, what any one can know, who reads 
the history of the Roman Church in all ages. Rome persecutes 
on principle. If Rome can, she persecutes to the death, if she 
cannot, she persecutes all that she is able. In this case the true 
principles of the Roman Church were simply being carried out 
as far as the power of the church in America would allow. If 
Rome had all the power which’she once possessed, if she had all 
the temporal power which she so ardently craves, she would at 
once have silenced these recalcitrant sisters by placing them in 
a dungeon, and exercised the right she claims, punishing their 
bodies, to save their souls. Once again let it be noted that 
Rome persecutes on principle, that she considers it her duty to 
persecute. Every Roman Catholic bishop, on the day of his 
consecration, takes a solemn oath to persecute every Protestant, 
every one who is not a Roman Catholic, and Rome has always 
reserved her severest penalties for those of her own creed who 
have not been subservient to her wishes. 

The sisters, then, who persecuted these others, were simply 
fulfilling a religious duty. They showed their zeal for their 
religion by making the sisters, who were practically excom- 
municated, suffer in every way possible. Perhaps only one like 
myself who knew convent life personally, and from long ex- 
perience, could tell all that can be done in the way of petty 
persecution by sisters to each other. 

When the poor sisters showed me their clothing, and told me 
they could not even get shoes to wear when they went out, and 
indeed the shoes they had were not fit for the poorest person to 
wear at any time, I could well believe how the bishop’s favorite 
sisters would feel it a duty, and I fear I must say a pleasure, to 
deprive them of food and clothing. When the mother told me 
how their food was thrown to them “as if,” she said, “ we were 
not worthy to be fed at all,” I would have liked to remind her 
that in earlier ages, if she had got any food at all, it would have 
been bread and water, and very little of that. But I felt the 
less I said the better. I knew that it would not be wise to call 
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attention to myself, as no doubt she would be prejudiced against 
me, if she knew or suspected who I was. After a little she 
said to my friend that she heard a sister who had left the 
Roman Catholic Church had been speaking very bitterly 
against them. I assured her that so far was this from being 
true, that I knew the lady in question had the deepest sympathy 
for them. I soon learned that this falsehood had been told 
to them by the other sisters, who probably feared that I might 
try to communicate with, or influence those under censure. So 
much for Roman Catholic honesty. Nothing will be left un- 
done to prejudice those who may be wavering against those who 
might help them. 

Before the interview ended, the mother said they had a sister 
from England on their side, —if I am not mistaken they said two 
of the Misses Burns were against the bishop, while the third had 
been compelled to take the position of superior by the bishop, 
who, she said, had acted uncanonically in this interference. 

I expressed myself anxious to see Miss Burns, and indeed I 
was anxious for more reasons than one. I feared she might sus- 
pect who I was, and that if she did, she might be reticent in 
expressing her opinion ; at the same time I was most anxious to 
see her, and to hear what she might say, knowing who she was. 
I cannot here repeat all the conversation I had with her. She 
made precisely the same statement, and precisely the same com- 
plaint, as the two French sisters. She complained equally of 
the treatment they had received, and were receiving. She com- 
plained of the indifference of Protestants who had quite for- 
saken them. It was to me certainly a most touching interview. 
Mr. Burns had been my first Roman Catholic publisher. I had 
a very high regard for him, as I believe,every one had, who had 
business relations with him. I knew his zeal for the Roman 
Church, and here was the result. It was to me sad in the ex- 
treme, and I was powerless to help. 

Before Miss Burns came into the room I tried to lead the con- 
versation in a religious direction with the French sister: I said, 
“ You know, sister, we Protestants think the priests ought to be 
allowed to marry. If the bishop and the priests who have 
treated you so badly were married men, they would not be all 
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so cruel in their dealings with women.” She exclaimed with 
horror at the idea of a priest being married; “ It would be too 
dreadful!” she cried. But I said, anxious to see if I could make 
any impression, “ You know St. Peter had a wife.” “Oh no,” 
she said, “St. Peter was the first Pope, and he never married.” 
“Well,” I replied, ‘it is in the Bible, and in your own Bible, 
that he had a wife.” ‘ Oh,” she said, “1 heard that it was in 
Luther’s Bible.” ‘“ You know,” she continued, “that Luther 
made up a Bible with all these things, and that is the reason 
we are not allowed to read the Bible, because we might get the 
wrong one.” 

After this I felt that there was no more to be said. Of what 
use to argue with ignorance, which is so sure that it is well in- 
formed. How the matter will end God alone knows. Probably 
the sisters will be wearied out, until they submit, or possibly 
some will die under the strain. One, at least, was sent to a 
lunatic asylum while I was in Pittsburgh. It was admitted by 
the doctor that she had been driven insane by her troubles. It 
seems that she was very much attached to the French Reverend 
Mother, and was made to suffer accordingly. It was said in- 
deed by the sisters that there was insanity in her family, but I 
do not see how this improves the case. The French mother 
told me a pitiful story of her cries, and her terror at the idea of 
the excommunication which was placed on them. For certain 
minds there are no terrors so severe as those which come from 
spiritual sources. 

And all this is happening in our midst in this free country. 
Sisters have no protection, because a faint-hearted public does 
not dare to protect them. Parents still send their children to 
convent-schools, with the almost certain result that they will 
become Roman Catholics, and with the scarcely less certain 


result of becoming sisters, and having to face eventually a 
miserable future. 


M. F. Cusack, Zhe Nun of Kenmare. 
St. Augustine, Florida. 
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PREACHING TO THE AMERICAN MASSES. 


THE native element of the masses in our American cities is 
in danger of being overlooked. We hear much of the foreign 
element, its menace, its needs, and its opinions. 

The children of rural homes of the last generation are now 
present in great numbers in our cities. They have resorted 
thither to make a fortune and have not yet succeeded; or a de- 
cent living, and have made no very remarkable headway as yet 
toward that. They are under forty-five years of age; many of 
them little more than half that. They are clerks, male and 
female ; factory employees; the better grade of mechanics, 
machinists, and artisans; workmen in the more trustworthy 
positions on the great railway lines; desperately struggling be- 
ginners in all the professions except the ministry. They reside 
in boarding houses, when unmarried; in the cheap yet cleaner 
portions of the city proper, or in the mushroom dwellings of 
new outer wards, when people with families. 

Taken as a whole, this very large section of the city masses 
presents at once the saddest and yet most hopeful field to the 
American Protestant Church. It is these people who, by migra- 
tion to the city, have left the rural church, at the cross-roads and 
in the villages, to such alarming decay. In the city they are, 
for the most part, sober, peaceable wrestlers with hard fortune, 
who leave agitation to foreigners, and are desperately resolved 
on bettering their own condition, if possible; they love family, 
either about their knees, or on the distant farmside whither they 
send earnings to feed cankering mortgages. They would love 
their country with a pure and intelligent affection were not the 
daily struggle of life so fatiguing with them as to leave little 
surplus energy for any sentiment. In no sense can they be said 
to belong to the vicious, the destructive, or, considered from a 
religious standpoint, the stolidly infidel contingent which is dis- 
turbing the peace of the great towns. They are certainly not 
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fortified in skepticism. Though they are regular attendants at 
no church, they are conversant with orthodox creeds to a nicety 
of exactness, because their fathers were Baptist deacons, Episco- 
pal vestrymen, Methodist class-leaders, and Presbyterian elders. 
They are graduates from Sunday-schools; they are often recre- 
ant church-members; they even make a spasmodic and uncer- 
tain effort to place their own children in a Sunday-school. If I 
were to designate their vices I should name drink, which they 
themselves deeply lament; gambling by betting and lottery 
tickets, and indulgence of appetites generally. Much of their 
wickedness, when they do go wrong, is the unintended result of 
a holiday, a sop to console a discouraged hour, and the fruit of 
an excessive fondness for amusements. It is this class, in fact, 
that sustains the more respectable theatre, not the very exclu- 
sive and expensive house. They constitute the bone and sinew 
of the world for which actors and actresses live. With regu- 
larity they resort to the theatre and make up the well-dressed, 
orderly, appreciative portion of the audieuce. They are hungry 
readers of novels, especially the women, and the Sunday news- 
paper, or any light and exciting literature that will divert the 
mind oppressed with a growing sense of the hopelessness of 
life’s battle. 

I dare assert, after very careful study of the religious condi- 
tion of these thousands, that the themes, precepts, and prob- 
lems presented and discussed by the Bible oceupy the largest 
place in their thinking moments. They are sorely perplexed to 
decide if God is indeed a kind Heavenly Father, meting out 
his care to all with an equal hand. With almost a morbid 
sensitiveness, they are alive to the thought of God’s possible 
interference in human affairs. Does He note suffering? Does 
He reward industry and fidelity? Is prayer of any avail? Is 
hardship a discipline, or mere bad luck? Must men answer to 
God for what they have, so that the more fortunate, the idly 
luxurious members of society, will surely meet judgment in an- 
other world where the justice of God will be vindicated? What 
is the relation between suffering and guilt? Is there, in fact, 
any such relation? Is not virtue — say courage, kindness, fidel- 
ity to one’s allotted task, affection for parents and children — 
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enough? Will virtue atone for sin? Will patient, cheerful 
endurance of penalty atone? Is happiness a result or an aim? 
Confessing a Supreme Ruler, did He intend human happiness ? 
The next world, — it ought to punish and reward: does it? The 
example of Christ, — it is perfect, yet is it not simply beyond 
man’s reach? The Cross is familiar, but must we not pay our 
own debt? The promise of atonement has been the one con- 
stant hope of their lives; yet thus far no one has substituted 
himself for them, in suffering or toiling: can it be that Christ 
does? Is there a Spirit that can communicate with our spirits ? 
Can character change? Can the soul be proved to be? Can 
the soul be filled with affections, by any miracle, by which it 
will be indifferent to outer adversity or strong against tempta- 
tion? If we fight to be pure shall we win, or shall we sacrifice, 
fail in the end, and laugh at ourselves? How can death be met 
best, — by preparing for it or forgetting it? Where is the 
child, —in the cemetery, in Paradise, or in heaven? With 
what body do we come forth? Why do our preachers picture 
a sure heaven? What is holiness? Why are things forbidden 
so frequently things delighted in? What is eternity ? 

The teacher who is prepared to speak with conviction un- 
shaken by any inward doubts upon these themes can, must, com- 
mand their hearing. I have, in the most casual yet candid 
manner, broached these topics, and many more of which these 
are but examples in kind, with the baggage master as we jolted 
along a journey; with the chair company who sit in the baggage 
car, consisting at one time of a telegraph lineman, a track over- 
seer, and a milk-seller; another time the circle was made up of 
a dry-goods clerk off on his bicycle, a traveling salesman, the 
two brakemen, and the conductor; at another time two spare 
engineers and their firemen, and a messenger from the main 
offices. I refer to these groups as illustrative of my habit of 
investigation. The most eager questions at once sprang from 
their lips. The discussion became in every instance, at its very 
start, animated and soon even intense. The simple assertion of 
my candid and positive beliefs, according as they do with the 
Biblical explanations of the problems involved, seemed both to 
arouse their antagonism and yet win their approval. “I wish I 
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could believe as you do!” is so frequent an exclamation that it 
no longer excites my surprise. The deluge of supposable objec- 
tions, the hypothetical cases stated evidently for the purpose, 
not of refuting me, but of getting material for future rumination 
when alone, on the part of the restless and by no means happy 
questioners, all were corroborative of my assertion that no sub- 
jects are so much in these people’s thoughts as the religious 
problems indicated. The almost universal acknowledgment of 
early training in belief is to be also noted. The Scriptural 
reason for things would not be so fresh in the minds of these 
men were they not constantly using them in mental contest 
silently going on; no amount of line upon line in far-off child- 
hood would have availed to keep orthodox explanations and 
texts of Scripture so vivid through years. The truth is, these 
are the staple of daily serious thought; and the amount of this 
kind of thinking that is prevalent surpasses statement. I am 
always interested to notice the sudden glances of surprised and 
gratified recognition, both illuminating and clouding the fea- 
tures, as old friends, thus drawn out by me in each other’s pres- 
ence, detect their own problems in each other’s minds. “ I never 
supposed that you, Tom, were troubling your head over such 
matters.” “No? Well, I can say the same of you.” 

Modern Christianity has come very widely to its normal fruit- 
age in earthly prosperity. ‘ Godliness has the promise of the life 
that now is.” The tendency is surely to elevate the poor-born 
lad of forty years ago, so that he is the merchant prince and con- 
spicuous deacon of to-day. Not now to discuss whether genu- 
ine piety has kept pace with social and material advancement, 
it is indisputable that the leading men in most of the older 
American communities joined the church years ago, and to-day 
are “the pillars of the church.” Indeed, nearly all the wealth 
of many smaller cities, and undoubtedly the larger part of the 
wealth of the nation, are in the hands of “the church peo- 
ple.” Church-belonging, not to say piety, is become unques- 
tionably fashionable. Now this very fact is alone sufficient to 
account for a well-nigh constant pondering of the religious prob- 
lem by the young and ambitious who are studying success, by 
the poor who sue for favors, by the cynical who have suffered 
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and been embittered by defeat, by the artisan who hangs the 
costly walls, the dressmaker who arrives about the time of fam- 
ily prayer, and the shop-girl who attends at fashion’s counters. 
The criticisms and arraignments of the professors of the old 
faith are neither here nor there as to my proposition ; indeed, 
they prove it again. The theme of God’s care or neglect, his 
love or indifference, the possible democratic level of “ salvation 
by grace,” the lot that may be expected in the next world, — 
these are the burning questions of every day, and often every 
hour in the day, year after year, with multitudes who, poor 
and proud, look on only the outside of a now wealthy Protestant 
ecclesiasticism in our cities. It has never been easy for Ameri- 
cans to be infidel. We have never originated a system of skep- 
ticism. It is natural in this free air to believe; our bounties, 
our deliverances, and hopes, in connection with our ancestral 
training, all urge us to cheerful faith. The growing hardships 
of individual lot, incident upon a more crowded state of popu- 
lation and a more complex competitive civilization, make many 
Americans sad-hearted questioners over their lot in the world of 
the good God of their fathers ; but they are not yet passionless 
agnostics. No, the mass are open to appeal and wishing for 
help; they are throbbing with emotion as they often bitterly 
question. Plain, earnest assertion of implicit faith in the Bible, 
and the whole Bible, if spoken with a brotherly kindness that 
costs the speaker expensively in sympathy, so that he feels 
thereafter that “virtue has gone out of him,” commands ten 
thousand ears. Before he is aware of it, many tongues have 
heralded him: “Come, hear a man who believes the Bible. 
What has he to say?” Probably not for twenty-five years has 
the popularity of the Scriptures been what it is to-day with the 
mass of our people. Perhaps this is not saying much as to 
either the numbers or the character of interest, yet it is saying 
that the tide is turning. 

No preacher in the English tongue, I think, now commands 
a large popular hearing with adverse criticism of the Bible, or 
any portion of the received text. The well known very large 
congregations of our English Christendom are in each case gath- 
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type as regards the Scriptures. The same may be said of 
dogma. I challenge the assertion that the most unpalatable 
doctrines of what is well known as the evangelical creed are 
unwelcome to a modern popular audience. Indeed, the pro- 
claimed warning against future punishment, the judgment, and 
eternal justice is one of the most fascinating themes that can 
be presented ; whether they agree with you or not, the masses 
are exceedingly curious, to use no more dignified name for 
their attention, concerning this solemn dogma; so much so 
that the Andover controversy was considered first-class news by 
the most popular portion of the press here in Boston. Leta 
preacher explain the Scriptures, and be known as never for a 
moment consenting to apologize for them; let him have once 
fairly won a city reputation for adamantine belief; then let him 
add fervor to his proclamation, and he can command to-day 
such a hearing as has not been possible since the Great Awaken- 
ing of 1857. The careful student of this great inert mass of 
English-speaking people, lying between the two social poles of 
an American city, cannot fail to see that the time is ripe for 
assertion. And it must be assertion palpitating with emotion ; 
assertion that is passionate in speech because founded on hon- 
est conviction, and his themes are capable of it. This is a 
pathetic hour. The people are not angry over any great wrong, 
the last paroxysm of that kind passed with the war. It isa 
time of pensive sadness engendered by social inequality, of a 
despairing outlook for the children, of wounds and hurts by 
giant competition among small tradesmen. A silent or half- 
spoken discontent with God’s gift of life, say what the politi- 
cians may, is on the fearful increase among us. And these are 
the precise phases of thought to which the gospel of all conso- 
lation has now a unique opportunity to speak. The parallel is 
1741 in our colonial history. The passionate preaching of 
Whitefield and Edwards men who have left on record how they 
spent nights and days in tears, till they were kindled like the 
apostles who were mitred at Pentecost would if such were more 
common at this juncture, again cause such a revival. The Great 
Awakening of 1801-1803 was certainly the direct result of 
assertion in preaching. There was small attempt to argue with 
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Voltairism, and scarce a single name survives as the philosophic 
champion of the Bible faith. Yet the fervid appeals of many 
relatively unknown men, direct to the heart of the great mass 
of the middling classes, overwhelmed Thomas Paine with defeat. 
Even Thomas Jefferson could not avail to stay the tide that 
swept out French infidelity. 

It is time to reinstate the camp-meeting. Chautauqua is 
superb, but the Martha’s Vineyard of thirty years ago was 
better. The camp-meeting made of the Western Reserve the 
Methodist Ohio of to-day. The camp-meeting filled Indiana 
with Baptists. The camp-meeting of the South to-day is the 
despair of the Church of Rome in that region. We must have 
again the camp-meeting orator. Oratory is always dear to man. 
No amount of reading can ever dislodge from human hearts 
the love for moving speech. The common people of our Anglo- 
Saxon race have always shown themselves exceedingly fond of 
thrilling public address. Any important election demonstrates 
anew the abiding power of the stump speech; that is, direct, 
terse, practical, and fervid address. We may as well confess 
it: from classic bema to the American stump, from Roman 
senate to Eastham camp-meeting stand, there has been a 
power in uttered speech to move mankind that is simply not 
found on earth elsewhere. And it is something beyond argu- 
ment, independent of mere diction and grace of rhetoric, which 
produces the effect. Given a great theme, an absolute convic- 
tion of its truth, a genuine philanthropy, then passion does the 
deed. Our Lord has legislated that “by the foolishness of 
preaching” Christianity should conquer the world. Therefore 
the soup-house, the medical mission, the sewing and cooking 
school, the male quartette, and other kindred most excellent 
Good Samaritan appliances, can never be substituted for the 
preaching in Christianity’s effort forthe masses. Christ did not 
rival the ancient ceremonial of Judaism by a more gorgeous 
ritual, but at Pentecost He made his first advance by fervid 
preaching. It is worth while to recall that fact in city evangel- 
ization. The miraculous endowment, it is believed in theory 
by the modern church, is still available, the baptism of the 
Spirit. The themes of those burning preachers — and it is to 
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this I call especial attention — were the vital facts in Christ’s 
personal biography. 

As the masses listened then, so have they in many crises of 
later ecclesiastical history. It is to be hoped that our younger 
and coming preachers are awake to this possibility. In my 
judgment, ten thousand young men of exceptional piety, abso- 
lutely unquestioning belief, and superior speaking ability, men- 
tally of the Peter the Hermit, the Whitefield type, could be now 
employed in our chief American cities as heralds, as preachers, 
solely. Let some alert Christian rich man hire several halls, in 
different sections of the town, into which the fiery proclaimer 
should go and assert the Bible explanation of things; assert 
judgment, justice, mercy, the resurrection, heaven, hell, and a 
Saviour. Let him do this with unspeakable ardor, unfettered 
by conventional rules that emasculate so much of our modern 
oratory. Let him not attempt to gather up results. Let him 
hide his denominationalism. The established churches would 
have their hands full in cleaning up the grain after such thresh- 
ing. The lack of the times, in the Protestant Church, is feel- 
ing, emotion, which leaves our services cold. The pathos of the 
Agape is rare in our assemblies ; indeed, we are ashamed of the 
very name, “a love feast.” Without that kindling, whether 
in Moravian conventicle or Scotch kirk, substantially the same 
“burning,” there has never been any substantial advance of 
Protestantism. Clothed with it, the preacher will not need to 
resort to politics to get the crowd, of the class herein indi- 
cated, running towards him in American cities. The times are 
ripe for his voice. 

Emory J. Haynes. 


Union Temple Baptist Church, Boston. 
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GOD OF NATIONS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
At THE 212TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fes. 10, 1890. 


Tune — Italian Hymn or America. 


1. God of the nations rise, 
Fix on Thyself our eyes, 
Wisdom, Love, Might: 
Draw Thou as noon-tide nigh, 
Flood Thou the earth and sky ; 
Keen, white, pure, vast and high, 
Let there be Light. 


2. God of our fathers’ day, 
Make us as wise as they, 
Thy Truth our guide : 
Ours be Thy bugle call, 
One plan Thou hast in all, 
As the new ages fall, 
In us abide. 


3. God make our eye-sight clear, 
Duty as freedom dear ; 

Right all our wrongs: 
Strong in Truth gladly heard, 
Loyal to all Thy word, 
Nations with hope deferred, 

Fill Thou with songs. 


4. God in all faces shine, 
So make Thou all men Thine, 
Under one dome: 
Face to face, Soul to soul, 
East to West, pole to pole, 
As the great ages roll, 
Be Thou our home. 


JOsEPH CooK. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1890, 
PRELUDE II. 
RACE RIOTS IN THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Coox’s 212th Boston Monday Lecture filled Tremont Temple at noon, 
Monday, February 10, with an audience that indorsed very emphatically what 
was said on “ Race Riots in the South’’ and on “ The Regeneration of Africa.’’ 
People were standing, as usual, at several doors of the balconies. The Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Plumb of Boston presided; and prayer was offered by the Rev. Prof. 
H. K. Edson of Iowa College. The Boston Hymn, “ God of Nations,’’ was sung 
to the tune “ America.’’ An impressive address was made in the visitor's half 
hour by Hon. John M. Langston of Virginia on ‘* Negro Loyalty.” 


CLIMATE AND THE CANCER OF CASTE, 


We have conquered secession, but not nullification. The 
supreme crime of the South to-day is nullification of the national 
and state laws intended to protect colored citizens. One of the 
chief crimes of the North is political indifference to that South- 
ern crime. [Applause.] I say political indifference, for there 
is no doubt a large anjount of religious, social, and educational 
discussion touching our Southern problem; but the party in 
power does not fulfill its pledges to the nation in regard to the 
execution of two of the great constitutional amendments which 
were written in the blood of the North, and represent the cost 
of the war. In spite of Republican ascendency, the heel of the 
Southern oligarchy is yet on the neck of the negro. 

Liberty loves the fortieth parallel. The cancer of caste 
clings to the Tropic of Cancer. There is one absolutely un- 
alterable element in the Southern problem, and that is climate. 
The white race never yet in history has labored continuously 
and vigorously in fields on which the snow never falls. All 
around the globe, you find our race setting up, under the Tropic 
of Cancer, as a standard of gentility, the ability to live without 
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physical labor. The negro himself, with his careless and easy 
temperament, born of the abundance of food produced by na- 
ture in hot climates, is indolent enough in the tropics; but when 
he pleases he can do more work there than can be continuously 
exacted with safety to health from average white laborers. 
Vigor under a vertical sunbeam, nature has given to blacks, 
but not in equal degree to whites. We never have been man- 
ual toilers in sub-tropical regions, and of course not in tropical. 
New Orleans lies on the isotherm of Northern Africa, or not 
far from the same climate line with old Alexandria, and the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
as a whole belong to the industrial belt in which lie Bombay 
and Calcutta and Canton. As a general rule, the bronze races 
labor in the tropical fields of Central India; the white do not. 
After a few years, effeminacy overtakes Englishmen even in 
Bombay and Calcutta, not solely because of the multiplicity of 
servants furnished there at low prices, but chiefly from the 
effect of the climate. I have lectured every other day through 
a long season in India and Ceylon, and felt constantly as if 
ten-pound weights were attached to my ankles and wrists. You 
have the thermometer at ninety day and night, and no showers. 
The continuity of the heat is depressing to an extent that I for 
one after all my reading did not expect. Travelers tell us that 
the alert and industrious German or Belgian emigrant, when 
he goes to Brazil, at first tries to work there as he did in the 
temperate zone, but after two or three seasons is found sitting 
under his own vine and fig-tree and hiring some bronze or black 
laborer to work for him in the hottest parts of the year. (Cur- 
tis, “ Capitals of Spanish America,” p. 706.) Sir Charles Dilke 
says: “ Five minutes in a cane-brake at mid-day in Northern 
Queensland would be sufficient to convince most people that 
sugar-cane cutting is not white man’s work.” (“* Problems of 
Greater Britain,” p. 217.) 

There is immense wealth to be gained in hot climates. Our 
race is greedy for gold. In the sub-tropical and tropical regions 
people of our color seek to officer labor; white men wish to rule 
the bronze and the black population and reap the larger part of 
the fruits of their toil, but they will always do so as a more or 
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less indolent class. In sight of the tropics, white men will 
contend for the industrial and social and political privileges of 
easte. It is the fate of the sub-tropical and tropical regions to 
have a race problem and an industrial problem. In estimating 
the future of white and colored populations in the far South we 
have made too little of these unalterable conditions. We wait 
in vain for time to change climate. 

Go into the Gulf States; who are picking cotton? Black 
men. Come even as far north as the Carolinas ; who are doing 
the severe manual labor? Black men. I suppose this will 
always be so. The black men are not the only laborers the 
South can get for its cotton fields and its mines, but they are 
the best laborers. I am not speaking of the northern South, 
under the breath of the Alleghanies, but of the bottom lands of 
the lower Mississippi, and the often malarial regions along the 
Gulf. Permanent exposure to a vertical sunbeam makes white 
men both mentally and physically indolent. Only an inferior 
type of whites can be produced exclusively in the tropics. The 
industrial development of our sub-tropical regions belongs to 
the bronze and black races. But the white man is resolved to 
have the lion’s share of the wealth produced chiefly by colored 
laborers and hence a contest that will not soon end. 

If we look at the matter closely we shall find that nearly 
every branch of our vast Southern problem proceeds from cli- 
matic conditions. Physical labor has not been made honorable 
among white people in the far South. The ability to live with- 
out labor is the mark of gentility, and so the poor white is a 
shirk nine times out of ten. Even since the abolition of slavery, 
the white population in the South has not learned that toil with 
the hands is honorable. The Northern and Western States are 
the largest region on earth where physical activity in ordinary 
labor has social respectability. In no other extended space on 
the globe, unless it be Switzerland, is physical toil as honor- 
able as here. You have not yet carried Northern standards to 
the Gulf in this matter; and perhaps it will be long before you 
can do so. 

Slavery divided the rural South into great plantations. 
School-houses were far apart, so were churches; education was 
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greatly neglected; it was thought unnecessary to educate the 
black race ; it was not safe to do so. Poor whites who had no 
land dropped not only into poverty but also into illiteracy. 
The conditions of positive barbarism existed in the rural 
regions of the South in the absence of school-houses and 
churches, and in the unwillingness among the mass of the white 
population to labor continuously for their own support. The 
predominance of the great planters, of whom the poor whites 
leased little farms, made the latter subservient. The owners of 
slaves scorned the poor whites and even the slaves themselves 
did so. There was no way for the poor whites to repel this scorn 
except by scorning the negroes and supporting the slaveholders, 
and so the poor whites themselves were among the fiercest de- 
fenders of slavery. They aspired to be slave drivers. As the 
height of their ambition, they desired themselves to own a few 
negroes. The poor whites are yet much what they were before 
the war. Race riots in the South come largely from the defeo 
tive civilization of the classes who once constituted the pro- 
slavery South. Murders of blacks are alarmingly frequent. I 
am not accusing all the Southern population of complicity in 
them. We are all familiar with the atrocious apologies offered 
for them from portions of the Southern States. We do not 
bring a railing accusation against all who live south of what was 
once called Mason and Dixon’s line. But a certain impunity 
in those outrages, an absence of regard for state law, as well as 
for federal law, marks large parts of the white population of 
the South. What used to be the pro-slavery mob now lies at 
the bottom of negro riots, and the pro-slavery mob was one of 
the best illustrations of the barbarism engendered by slavery. 

The poisonous influence of the industrial arrangements of 
slavery may be gradually overcome. The political passions 
which the civil war aroused will be calmed in time. But 
Southern climatic influence will endure. So long as the Tropic 
of Cancer is in sight of the Gulf of Mexico you will have there 
a caste, or something approaching it; you will have white men 
there whose standard of gentility is not to labor at all if they 
an avoid it, men of leisure, accustomed to domineer and not 
easily submitting to a thorough execution of what we call re- 
publican ideals in government. 
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Our nation, therefore, has in hand a very complex matter 
in the Southern problem. You have. first of all, let us say, 
a constitutional problem: Shall the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments be executed? ~ 

You have next a party problem: Shall the Democrats of the 
South, by using the half-risen form of the freedman as a vault- 
ing block, leap into the national saddle? 

You have next an educational problem: How can we diffuse 
through rural populations an education fitted to produce a 
society capable of self-government ? 

You have next — shall I call it a ruffian problem? How is 
the sporadic scoundrelism of the South to be made to respect 
law and order? 

And, lastly, you have this race problem. And all these five 
fingers come together in this palm of the climatic problem ; and 
these are the six parts of what I call your Southern problem. 

As to color, I must say that, other things being equal, the 
color of a man’s skin is no more to me than that of his eyes. 
[Applause.] Men are rightly estimated by character, not by 
complexion. [Applause.] We are ourselves not as white as 
the Norwegians and Swedes [laughter], therefore we are a 
somewhat inferior race ourselves. [Laughter.] Providence 
gives the sceptre of the earth to those who live nearest the 
North Pole and are the most thoroughly bleached! When I 
made a tour of the world, I found myself passing gradually 
from the ruddy complexions of England and Scotland -to the 
delicately tinted cheeks of the men and women and children of 
southern France and Italy. I love the brunette, as a blonde 
naturally enough does. [Langhter.] And I found in Naples 
something a little deeper than the olive tint; and in Egypt 
something yet a little deeper, a delicate bronze. And when at 
Aden, the Gibraltar of the Red Sea, the Somali boys from North 
Africa came swinging themselves in their canoes up to the side 
of the ship and leaped out into the sea at the risk of being 
swallowed by sharks, and called on passengers to cast pennies 
and silver pieces into the water that they might dive for them, 
and were ready to dive even under the ship, and then came on 
deck almost naked and allowed us to put our hands on their 
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shoulders, I found there the most delicate kind of luminous 
bronze, like a piece of brown porcelain with a light shining 
through it. And I found just this among the Brahmins. I 
found deeper tints of bronze towards the south of India. In 
Ceylon, even with the features of the Caucasian race, I found 
bronze the very general color. And then in some of the Pacific 
islands I saw a little deeper shade, and deeper as we approached 
the equator. And beyond the equator the color began to 
change in the opposite direction. We went out of black into 
bronze again, and out of bronze into brunette and the olive 
tinted face. I came back with all my prejudice against color 
dissipated to the thirty-two winds. [Applause.] 

I am not moved by Southern vituperation of the North on 
this question of color. We have prejudices here that ought to 
be put down. But a Harvard University class elects as a class 
orator a man of color. [Applause.] A Cornell University class 
elects toa high position a student of color. Over and over 
from Oberlin, over and over now, thank Heaven, from several 
other colleges, men of color come forth with highest scholar- 
ship, and their college experience would not have taught them 
that they had colored skins. They would not know that they 
were negroes unless they were looking in the glass. Nothing 
in the younger generation in the North is a more hopeful au- 
gury with regard to this race problem than the gradual dying 
out of prejudice against mere color, other things being equal. 
A man is a man whether his eyes are blue or black or hazel or 
gray, and a man is a man whether he be bronze or red or black 
or white. [Loud applause. ] 

When honorable senators rise in Congress and tell us that 
this whole Southern problem is a question of color, I do really 
think they are speaking for their constituents and not for them- 
selves. These men are too well educated to have prejudice 
against mere complexion. 

Does the number of mulattoes in the Southern population 
show that there is a universal prejudice against color? There 
are yet some men in the South who fear black masters, but do 
not fear black mistresses. [Sensation.] Southern legal records 
contain at very recent dates most terrible testimony. The 
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grand jury of Washington County, Georgia, in one of their pre- 
sentments affirmed not long ago that a majority of the young 
white men were keeping negro mistresses, and that much social 
disorder was sapping the foundations of the white society. The 
comment of the court was that the law does not deal with mat- 
ters of this kind, and that neither the court nor the grand jury 
has any right to invade the privacy of domestic life, or inter- 
fere with the social arrangements of the people. (See article 
in Our Day for February, 1890, on “ Unsolved Negro Prob- 
lems,” by W. H. Thomas of Charleston, S. C.) 

Let me bring no sweeping accusation against the mass of our 
Southern population. Human nature is no worse in the South 
than in the North. But the old slave code gave liberty to 
abuses of human nature; and to this hour, as I am assured by 
my own observation during somewhat extended travel in the 
South, and also by most competent observers whose testimony I 
should be glad to disbelieve, there cling to portions of Southern 
society like a Nessus shirt social arrangements that are abso- 
utely unreportable before a mixed audience. 

A distinguished historian, speaking of the effect of slavery 
upon the social life of old Rome, says: “ More than any other 
one cause, slavery contributed to the ruin of Roman society. 
The free citizens were idle, dissipated, immoral.” If there comes 
at last an explosion, an insurrection of the colored population 
of the Southern States, one of the things which will do the 
most to stimulate it will be the dishonor put upon black woman- 
hood in the Gulf States, and in many regions throughout the 
whole territory lately in rebellion. I hold that it is high time 
to excoriate the North in regard to its lax divorce laws. It is 
high time to lift up a lofty ideal of the family all along the At- 
lantic coast and through the region of the Great Lakes, and 
in the upper half of the Mississippi Valley. While on other 
occasions I lash our lax divorce laws, I wish here and now to 
express my horror at the lightness with which female honor in 
the colored population and in what is known as “the double 
family ” is discussed in many a quarter in the South that con- 
siders itself entitled to lead in the progress of civilization in 
semi-tropical regions. There must be a reform in this high 
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matter, or there will be an explosion that history will look upon 
aghast. 

If I were to summarize the causes of race riots at the South, 
and if I were to mention them in their natural order, I should 
put these thirteen in line so that they might echo and reécho 
each other: Climate, color, indolence, caste, greed, precedent, 
poverty, illiteracy, intemperance, immorality, barbarism, isola- 
tion, impunity. 


SOLUTIONS FOR SOUTHERN PROBLEMS. 


What, now, are some of the remedies for these mischiefs ? 

1. First and foremost, education of both whites and blacks. 
[ Applause. ] 

For one, I am in favor of national aid to education wherever 
it is needed. Some of you are not in favor of the Blair bill, 
for you think its safeguards are not sufficient to prevent a mis- 
appropriation of funds in the Southern States. Many of our 
wisest senators, however, deliberately champion that bill. I 
had a conversation with its author in Washington only a few 
days ago, and I asked him, ** Why do you not weed out the 
misrepresentatives who are in Congress, men who hold their 
seats here as the result of force and fraud in Southern elec- 
tions?” “We shall do something on that matter,” he said. 
“ But why do you not institute Congressional inquiry into these 
outrages that are reported to us day by day from the South?” 
“We should have to prove our case before Southern juries,” 
said he; ‘* we may do something of the sort; we have done some- 
thing already in that line.” And then he came back with the 
full force of his well-known convictions to this point, that the 
only remedy is education. He went on to say that the South- 
ern child has only one dollar expended for its education, where 
the Northern child has three. It is true that the Southern 
States are taxing themselves in proportion to their property 
very liberally for education ; but, although they are doing more 
than they-once did, it must be remembered that those schools 
which we in the North think so important were the result of 
the reconstruction period; they are not a native growth in the 
South; they are exotics. The South is at last doing something 
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quite noticeable, and I will say honorable, in education. It is 
not doing enough. We are not doing enough in the North, 
for with three dollars expended here for every child where one 
dollar is expended in the South, we yet are in danger in our 
great cities from the growth of illiteracy. One third of the 
children of the South have no educational opportunities. 

As a general rule the freedmen have shown as much appre- 
ciation of education in the Southern States as the poor whites, 
or the mountain whites. There is nothing to discourage us 
from giving national aid where it can be shown to be needed. 
We want adequate safeguards put upon this aid. Senator 
Blair proposes that no more shall be given to any one State 
than that State raises, and that the distribution of the money 
shall be in the hands of the National Bureau of Education. 
The Department of the Interior will have its hands upon all 
the proceedings of the National Bureau. Some power must be 
given to Southern agents in this matter, but I am not convinced 
that the government will be cheated out of its gifts, and so I 
am in favor of national aid for a limited period, under adequate 
safeguards, for the promotion of education. 

2. I do actually go so far as to wish for the execution of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, after having waited 
more than a fifth part of a century to see them made power- 
ful anywhere except on paper. [ Applause. ] 

Those amendments Europe is studying, and she points at us 
a finger of shame, seeing that in our most sacred public docu- 
ment, our fundamental national Constitution, there are amend- 
ments, which we obtained at the cost of the sacrifices of the 
civil war, that we have waited to have executed many years, 
and which are yet simply tinkling cymbals, hollow brass, chaff 
and dross. This is not an insoluble constitutional problem. 
Your Republican party has pledged itself to execute these 
amendments. The Republican party has power, I suppose, 
now, to do pretty nearly what it chooses. Four Northern States 
have lately been added to the Union, and it is likely they will 
give more strength to the Republican than to the Democratic 
party. The balance seems to have gone permanently to what 
we call the North, and if you do not execute these amendments 
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you of the North are responsible. But you say it has been 
proved by experience that we cannot protect negro suffrage in the 
Southern States without the aid of the army. We are Ameri- 
cans ; we do not believe in pinning the nation together by bayo- 
nets. You say you tried to maintain negro supremacy in the 
South, and that under what was called carpet-bag government 
corruption prevailed. You say that you justified Mr. Hayes in 
1876 in withdrawing the soldiers from the South and leaving 
the governments there to take care of themselves. 

There was a great hinge turned in 1876 in our treatment of 
the South when we withdrew military aid from those who were 
executing the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. That 
was fourteen years ago. We hoped for better results than we 
have reached. The North was kind, the North was forbearing, 
the North had no desire to wound prostrate opponents; it did 
not stab a man after he was down. It was hoped that chivalry 
in the leaders of society in the South, it was expected that the 
quickened industrial life of that region, it was believed that 
the new South would secure substantial justice for the freed- 
men. We yet see, however, seven millions of citizens largely 
deprived of their civil and political rights. 

We now have eight millions in our colored population. At 
the close of the century it is supposed they will be fifteen mil- 
lions. Before some who now listen to me have passed off the 
stage of life, there will be fifty millions of colored people in the 
United States, according to all present indications. This is the 
outlook. Do you believe that the North will lie down perma- 
nently under the practical disfranchisement of fifty millions, 
or twenty-five millions, or ten millions of the population of the 
Republic? Frauds in Southern elections affect the North as 
well as the South. Every fraudulent representative or senator 
in Congress neutralizes the vote of a Northern representative 
or senator. Are you to allow ten millions, twenty millions, 
fifty millions of the population of this republic to be fleeced of 
their civil and political rights, not merely to their disadvantage, 
but to yours also? You are ruled in a large degree by fraud 
if you do not weed out of Congress the fraudulent representa- 
tives there. [Applause. ] 
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Let us accustom ourselves to look at our Southern industrial 
problem in its future outlines, for it is sure to inerease in im- 
portance as time passes. The negro population is growing in 
numbers and in intelligence and in wealth, and there are some 
of us who fear that the renowned patience and mildness of this 
race under oppression may not last forever. There are many 
tribes of negroes in Africa, and many of them have representa- 
tives here, and some of them are extremely spirited tribes. 
You say the negro is a coward. He fought for this Union too 
well to receive any epithet of that kind from impartial history. 
[Applause.] The Minas negroes in Brazil have a thrift equal 
almost to that of New England people. They are a tribe of 
Africans of high type, represented by special importations to 
the banks of the Amazon, men of herculean frame, worth twice 
as much as ordinary slaves. The Congo tribes in Africa are 
warlike. There are some George Harrises left. There are 
negroes who are not wholly black who have white self-assertion 
in them. The races in conflict in the South are citizen races. 
And I fear that before the eight millions of our present colored 
population have grown to fifteen, I fear that before the close 
of this century there will be bloody episodes in the evolution of 
civilization in the South, unless justice is done to the citizens of 
the colored race. [ Applause. ] 

3. Emigration, or deportation of colored citizens, is advocated 
by a few dreamers as a cure for the perils of the South. Dis- 
persion may be a partial remedy; but emigration on a large 
seale will not take place. 

Who believes that twenty millions of American citizens, or 
ten millions, or five, are likely to emigrate to Africa? Has his- 
tory ever shown us anything like this under conditions at all 
parallel to those which now exist in the South? No doubt 
Africa will be regarded by the negro race as sacred soil; no 
doubt missionaries, among the most cultured and self-sacrificing 
of our population, will go to the Dark Continent to diffuse there 
civilization and Christianity; but that the masses will go, I for 
one do not expect, and schemes for their more or less forcible 
deportation by such emphatic invitation to them to go as shall 
amount to a threat, I regard as visionary. An honorable senator 
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from South Carolina, and another honorable senator from Ala- 
bama have been advocating lately in the Senate a scheme to get 
rid of eight millions of our most productive laborers, while im- 
migrants are flowing in to us from all parts of the world. We 
need labor ; the South needs all the labor it can obtain. 

There should be a redistribution of the colored population, 
a dispersion of their masses to some extent through the States 
where they are less abused than along the Gulf. As the intel- 
ligence of the blacks increases this distribution will take care of 
itself. If the negroes are enormously in the majority in a 
State, why may not the whites emigrate? [Laughter.] Yes, 
you say, but the whites own ninety per cent. of the property 
and pay eighty per cent. of the taxes. What if we were to set 
up in the North a standard like that which Governor Lee of 
Virginia recommends, that those who pay the larger part of 
the taxes must rule? Is that the case in New York State? 
[Laughter.] Do we say here that the poor immigrant who 
has almost nothing must be fleeced of his civil and political 
rights because we keep schools open for him and pay eighty per 
cent. of the taxes? It is absurd for the Southern leaders to 
expect that our Constitution can be vacated of all meaning to 
please a section. We must have one rule for North and South. 
The result may undoubtedly sometimes bear heavily upon cer- 
tain whites. One of the great professors at Andover years ago 
said that he believed that the result of the slavery agitation 
would be the existence of two or three black commonwealths in 
the South, with no white men in them. Judge Tourgee thinks 
there will be six or ten such commonwealths there at last. 
These fifty millions of colored citizens are coming ; it is doubt- 
ful whether they can be dispersed over the country so that there 
shall be nowhere a negro majority in any State. In several 
Southern States, a white man’s government can be honestly 
maintained only by a division of the colored vote and by a 
large immigration of white voters. 

4. If the South wants immigration it must put down lawless- 
ness. The South will not attract white laborers in any great 
numbers as long as it abuses black laborers. White men will 
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as laborers, as long as the great mass of black laborers there 
have sound reason to complain of their industrial, social, or polit- 
ical treatment by the whites. 

5. The exigencies of the times demand a constitutional fed- 
eral election law honestly administered by both parties. [Ap- 
plause. | 

You have a right to supervise federal elections, and you 
should exercise that right to the full extent. Why not intro- 
duce the Australian ballot system in federal elections and give 
the secret ballot to the freedman and to the poor white? [Ap- 
plause.] A mixture of races, or enforced social equality, no 
sensible white or black man wants ; but every citizen must have 
full protection in his civil and political rights. We must en- 
force the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. The color- 
line should be as unknown to our courts and ballot-boxes as it 
is to our enlistment laws and battle-fields. 

The nation forces the negro citizen to shed his blood in its 
defense in time of war and then fails to protect his life in time 
of peace. If our government is to escape from the intolerable 
disgrace involved in this prodigious failure of justice, it must 
actually use its full constitutional powers, and secure not only 
fair federal elections, but a republican form of government in 
every State of the Union. 

The Southern problem is a question of party rather than of 
color, after all. Who are they that are shot down in the South ? 
Negroes, largely. A few white men, but what kind of white 
men? Republicans. Democratic shot-gun supremacy will not 
be endured forever by the Nation. [Applause.] Improvement 
in the industrial conditions of the South advances rapidly in a 
few cities, but the rural districts are yet in a startlingly back- 
ward state. Why may not Law and Order Leagues be insti- 
tuted among the colored people and codperative legal defense 
arranged in such a way that their civil and political rights may 
be secured? Let us have federal appointments at home and 
abroad made among men who are not in sympathy with the 
oligarchy of the ex-slaveholders. And, lastly, let us insist 
upon immediate and continual elimination of fraudulent repre- 
sentatives from Congress. [Applause. ] 
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ORATIONS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES OF CHAUNCEY M. DeEpEw. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 8vo. Pp. 537. 1890. 


These speeches are a highly important part of the American record of 
eurrent reform. Their most commanding characteristics are vigorous good 
sense and fervent patriotism. Their wit and humor, their literary grace, 
their pervading geniality of tone, their epigrammatie pungency, are remark- 
able traits also ; but, taken alone, would not give these addresses the power 
of fascination which many of their pages exercise upon kindly readers, as 
they must have done also upon sympathetic hearers. These minor merits 
are like the ornamental chasing on the solid silver and gold of the substance 
of the thought. The book contains hardly one dull, and certainly not one 
empty or obscure sentence. If these orations have not the weight of Web- 
ster’s, nor the rhetorical skill of Everett’s, nor the Greek grace of Phillips’, 
they are, nevertheless, full of passages which young men in the schools 
ought to be taught to declaim. We recall no volume of speeches of equal 
ability as ever made by a business man of equal eminence. 

Mr. Depew is as well known to the whole nation as any living American 
president. He has but recently completed his fifty-seventh year. He was 
born at Peekskill on the Hudson in 1833. His training was chiefly at Yale 
College. He was admitted to the bar in 1858, at twenty-four years of age. 
After two terms of brilliant service in the legislature, he became Secretary 
of State of New York. Commodore Vanderbilt, in 1866, appointed him 
attorney for the Harlem Railroad. When the Harlem and Central roads 
were consolidated, he became a director of the system and its attorney. 
After the death of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, Mr. Depew became president of 
the immense system of the Vanderbilt roads, and has abundantly demon- 
strated his fitness for the place. He is now described as at once a railway 
king, a statesman, a wit, an orator, a churchman, a clubman, a scholar, and 
a conservative reformer. 

We select from this volume as a part of our record of reform and as an 
excellent specimen of Mr. Depew’s matter and manner the following emi- 
nently just tribute to the memory of Horace Greeley : — 


No organization was either large enough or elastic enough to hold in harmonious 
relations and views two such opposite, original, and positive men as General 
Grant and Horace Greeley. All conditions in the beginning conspired to urge 
Greeley to independent action, as in the latter part of his canvass they united for 
his defeat. The rise of his tidal wave until a vast majority of the voters were 
apparently drawn into the current, and then its sudden collapse, followed imme- 
diately by his sleepless watching for weeks by the bedside of his dying wife, brain 
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fever, delirium, and death, form one of the most dramatic episodes and romantic 
tragedies in American politics. Mr. Greeley delighted in polemical controversy, 
but he hated war. For more than a quarter of a century this strong thinker and 
master of the most vigorous English had furnished opinions to, and done the 
thinking for, vast masses of his fellow-citizens. In the anti-slavery movement, in 
the struggle for temperance legislation, in all moral reforms, he was the most 
potent factor of his generation. Shocked and outraged beyond restraint when the 
first shot was fired at the flag, he demanded that the rebel soil be plowed with 
cannon-balls and sown with salt, and his clarion notes rang through the land like 
a trumpet blast calling all loyal men to arms. But when he thought he saw a 
prospect of peace with slavery abolished, he recoiled appalled from further blood- 
shed, and cried halt. 

Unlike most strong natures, he harbored no resentments and was incapable of 
revenge. When the rebellion was crushed, he went upon the bail-bond of Jeffer- 
son Davis as a protest against death-penalties and confiscations, and in the hope of 
amnesty, reconciliation, and brotherly reunion upon the basis won by our victory 
in the war. He so impressed and imbued Abraham Lincoln with his views that 
only the assassination of the President prevented their public announcement. He 
had been a devoted follower and passionate lover of Henry Clay, and three times 
had seen him set aside for the availability of military popularity. While most 
cordially conceding to General Grant his position as the foremost Captain of his 
time, Mr. Greeley mistrusted his administrative ability in civil affairs, feared the 
result of his inexperience, and intensely disliked his advisers. To President 
Grant, on the other hand, the great editor seemed something more, and little less, 
than an inspired crank. After the unfortunate results of some of the temporary 
and tentative state administrations in the South, Mr. Greeley conceived the idea 
that if the late rebels and slaveholders could be induced, in return for the full 
restoration of their state governments and universal amnesty, to accept the 
amendments to the Constitution, the freedom and citizenship of the slave, the in- 
violability of the debt, and all the results of the war, with hearty loyalty to the 
flag waving over a Republic reconstructed on these conditions, and as hostage 
for their faith would take as their candidate for President a lifelong abolitionist 
and Republican, the problem of reconstruction and peace would be solved at 
once. Responding to this idea, the world beheld the amazing spectacle of these 
people in convention assembled solemnly declaring that the obligations of the 
Republic to the abolition of slavery, to the civil and political rights of the freed- 
men, to the honest payment of the national debt, to the repudiation of rebel loans, 
and to pensions to Union soldiers, were unalterable and sacred, and then nominat- 
ing for President one who had said more harsh and bitter things, and through his 
writings and speeches done more effective work for the overthrow of all their 
principles and traditions, than any man living or dead. That the South, without 
giving the evidences of repentance then promised, has been granted and now 
enjoys even more than Mr. Greeley proposed is the answer of the succeeding 
political generation to the fierce assaults made at the time upon his theory and 
anticipations. That a large majority of his party associates were converted to his 
hopeful view at first, and many followed him to the end, was natural, when the 
movement was inspired and led by so masterful and commanding an intellect, 
which had braved defeat and death for the rights of men, and been always the 
first of the forlorn hope of liberty and reform, in the assault upon the almost im- 
pregnable positions of wrong, immorality, and oppression for over a quarter of a 
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century. That he was defeated and General Grant elected, the backward view 
over the events since 1872, which is not difficult for most men to safely and cor- 
rectly take, proves to have been a wise and fortunate result. He was killed by 
his defeat. I stood near as the clouds began to gather in that mighty and active 
brain. He thought that a life unselfishly given to mankind would be judged a 
failure by posterity, and that the fame which he had hoped would rest upon the 
praise and the gratitude of the humble and oppressed, was already permanently 
injured by the prejudices and distrust aroused in them by the calumnies of the 
canvass. Though his controversies filled the land, this great fighter for the truth 
as he understood it was the most morbidly sensitive of mortals, and, weakened by 
the sleepless strain of the struggle and domestic affliction, his reason and life 
succumbed to ridicule and misrepresentation. We have seen death in many 
forms, and for most of us it has lost its terrors, but to witness a great mind sud- 
denly break and go out in helpless and hopeless darkness was the saddest scene I 
ever saw, and its memory is as of the most painful of tragedies. 

Horace Greeley was the last of that famous triumvirate of editors, Greeley, 
Bennett, and Raymond, whose genius and individuality subordinated the functions 
of a great newspaper to the presentation of their opinions and characteristics. 
Their journals were personal organs, but of phenomenal influence. The vigor of 
Mr. Greeley’s thought, and the lucidity of its expression, carried conviction to 
the minds of hundreds of thousands of people, and he was for nearly a quarter 
of a century the greatest individual force in the country. He was so honest and 
terrifically in earnest, so right in his motives and pure in his principles, that, 
like the spots upon the sun, his mistakes made more evident the loftiness of his 
purposes. His motives were so transparent that his errors and eccentricities 
increased his strength, and even when wrong he inspired more confidence than 
is reposed in most men when they are right. He made and unmade more repu- 
tations than any writer in the land. His untimely death hushed all hearts. 
President and Cabinet, generals and soldiers, governors and congressmen, friends 
and foes, the mighty and the humble, gathered at his bier, and the nation mourned 
as never before for the loss of a citizen in private station. 


We add a few specimens of Mr. Depew’s epigrams : — 


Jefferson was the inspiration of Independence, but Hamilton was the incarnation 
of the Constitution. 

Order is heaven’s first law ; and the mind of Washington was order. 

The spirit of Washington fills the Executive office. Presidents may not rise to 
the full measure of his greatness, but they must not fall below his standard of 
public duty and obligation. 

Doubt and debate are the safety-valves of freedom; and Thomas Jefferson 
created both. 

When Laurence Koster made a Bible for five crowns, which before him had cost 
the ransom of a prince, the American Republic first became possible. 

Women are rarely prompt, and the reason is either the bonnet or the baby. 

Speed is the virtue and the vice of our generation. We demand that morning- 
glories and century plants shall submit to the same conditions and flower with 
equal frequency. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE Boston COMMITTEE OF ONE HuNDRED. The 
Pope’s Last Veto in American Politics. By the Rev. J. B. Dunn, D. D., 
Secretary of the Committee, Room 22, Congregational House, Boston, 
1890. ; 


This is a clear and incisive review of the astounding pretensions of Polit- 
ical Romanism, as officially set forth in the Pope’s Encyclical of January 
10, 1890. Dr. Dunn, in his various publications as Secretary of the Boston 
Committee of One Hundred, has made many important contributions to the 
discussion of Jesuit Aggression in America, but none more trenchant and 
timely than this. With the full approval of the Committee, which contains 
many names of men of weight and caution, he calls for a renewed applica- 
tion of test-oaths, such as were once used in Massachusetts, to secure for- 
mal and real renunciation of allegiance to any foreign prince or potentate, 
by every voter and every applicant for naturalization. In view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Federal Court in the case of the Idaho test-oaths, 
the Committee ask that Romanists who would become citizens be required 
not only to take the oath of allegiance to the government, but to take also 
an oath renouncing all allegiance to the Pope of Rome. The watch-word 
which this suggestive pamphlet gives to the nation is, No ballot for the man 
who takes his politics from the Vatican ! 

On application to the Rev. James B. Dunn, D. D., 22 Congregational 
House, Beacon St., Boston, copies of important tracts in defense of the Pub- 
lic Schools can be obtained at merely nominal price. We most heartily 
commend these documents as the best of their kind that have been pub- 
lished in the United States. 
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REPLY BY MR. J. B. REYNOLDS, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, IN THE MONDAY 
LECTURESHIP, MARCH 10. 

83. Why should Americans support a church in Berlin for the use of Ameri- 
can students there ? 

The city of Berlin at the present time is not simply the centre of the 
philosophical thought and the scientific research of the German empire, but 
is also the centre of the practical Christian activity of that vast kingdom. 
The Inner Mission, whose work may be familiar to many of you, has been 
making wonderful strides in the past few years, and is now supplying the 
gospel to hundreds and thousands of the people who are not reached by the 
churches of the city. The Young Men’s Christian Association, only a very 
few years ago, began its work in an upper chamber, in a small room, in the 
eity of Berlin. Just before Christmas of last year a new building was 
opened, which had been erected at an expense of $250,000. The member- 
ship of the Association is now over two thousand. At the opening meeting 
the present empress herself attended, and gave her approval by her pres- 
ence and by her words of congratulation to this work. She was conducted 
through the building by a German countess, herself an American lady, who 
is a member of the board of directors of the Association. Later in the 
exercises her husband, known to many as the present general-in-chief of 
the armies of Germany, and himself a member of the board of directors, 
addressed the Association and congratulated the members upon their work. 
This Association shows its representative character by the fact that many 
different rooms of the Association have been given, and the furnishings pro- 
vided, by the different provinces of the empire, and it is genuinely and really 
the Christian centre of the empire. 

The American community is a large one in the city of Berlin, larger, per- 
haps, than many of you realize. During the present year there are 185 
students matriculated in the University of Berlin ; there are 400 students 
connected with the Conservatory of Music, and the American consul in his 
last report to the American government says that there are 3,000 American 
students in the German empire. All these students look to Berlin as the 
centre of American life and of American feeling, as it is also the centre of 
life and feeling for the Germans. 

We have a church in the city of Berlin, but it is in the spiritual sense 
alone, I am sorry to say ; and it is a church which can compare well spirit- 
ually with many of the churches upon this side of the sea. Its services are 
held ina small German church, and six weeks ago, when I last attended 
there, there were chairs in the aisle and people standing up who could not 
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find seats. In the evening there is a service at the minister’s house for 
American young men and women, attended by from 150 to 175 of the stu- 
dents in the city. During the last two years notice of that meeting has not 
been given out in the pulpit at the morning service simply because it was 
impossible to provide accommodations. I attended the services during the 
week of prayer which were held in the church, and the attendance averaged 
from 50 to 75, mostly students, young ladies and young gentlemen, and the 
meetings were full of spiritual power. And you must remember that the 
students feel that the short time which they have to give to their work is 
very precious, and it is proof of their spiritual earnestness that they attend 
the meetings as they do. 

There is also in the city a ladies’ society which is connected with this 
ehurch ; and there has been recently organized a students’ league of young 
American students in the city, and that is also connected with the American 
chapel. This league has been of great benefit to American students just 
coming there, assisting them in matriculating in the university, and helping 
them in every way in its power to place them in good homes and amid such 
surroundings as to be congenial and helpful to them. 

A church more active in its spirit and its work than that of which I speak 
to you this morning cannot easily be found. And yet that church has no 
centre, it has no home. The meetings of the ladies have been held some- 
times in the pastor’s house, and sometimes at other places; and the meet- 
ings of the students’ league have been held in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building. Those of you who have been abroad know how much 
you miss the religious atmosphere and the religious surroundings which you 
are accustomed to have at home, and you can realize how much these stu- 
dents, living in the eity for a considerable time, miss their own place of 
worship, where they can feel they have a Christian home and a Christian 
centre. I count it a pleasure to speak to you this morning of the needs of 
this American church, to tell you that they are in need, and to ask you 
to assist them if you can. They desire to have a church building, a place 
for regular worship, which may be regarded as a Christian home by all the 
American people in the city of Berlin. It will be necessary to raise $100,- 
000. Of this amount at least $60,000 will have to be expended in buying 
a site, so high is the price of land in the city, and $40,000 will be used for 
the erection of the various buildings. They ask the people here to help 
them in raising this money, They think they have shown their own spirit 
by the fact that, with limited resources, such as many of them have, they 
have during the past few years paid their own running expenses in connec- 
tion with the work of their church. I desire to appeal to you for your help 
in this matter. 

I might appeal to you on the ground of loyalty and of national pride. It 
has frequently been said to me in Berlin, “ Why is it that the Americans on 
the other side are so slow to provide proper religious privileges for their 
fellow-countrymen and for the students here in this city?” Many of you 
know that Great Britain has dotted the whole continent with places of wor- 
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ship for those of their own faith. But I would not appeal to you mainly 
upon this ground, certainly not alone upon it. I appeal to you because I 
know the American church at Berlin has the approval of many Americans 
who are well acquainted with the situation. Mr. Cook and the chairman of 
this meeting are themselves connected with the committee that appeals for 
funds for this church. I appeal to you especially because, having resided 
in the city of Berlin for some time, I feel the importance of having such a 
building, and of securing the agencies which will be possible through it, for 
the sake of the moral influence which the American community is trying to 
exert already with its limited resources, and will be able still more to exert 
if it obtains such agencies as it is now desiring to secure. And I appeal to 
you finally because I come to you in behalf of and at the request of the 
American students ; and I think in view of what they have been doing 
under their present difficulties, they are justified in coming to their friends 
here in this country and expecting their appeal will receive attention, and 
that you will assist them, and that speedily, in the provision of such means 
and such agencies as are necessary for the Christian life and the Christian 
work of this large community. 


REPLY BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, NEW YORK. 


84. What is the latest outlook in the effort to suppress Lotteries and Gambling ? 

Unless the laws against these evils are more rigidly enforced, the time is 
not far distant when employers will have to organize a vigilance committee 
to prevent the pilferings of their employees. Merchants complain of gam- 
bling houses in close proximity to their places of business, and demand that 
they be closed to remove temptations to dishonesty from their employees. 
A Broadway business man recently said to me, “ Merchants should combine 
to sustain your society for their own protection.” 

We are glad to note that the President of the United States in his mes- 
sage to Congress has heartily indorsed the Postmaster General’s reeommen- 
dation of further legislation against the use of the mails by lottery compa- 
nies. The Louisiana Lottery, a national scourge, in its heartless greed, has 
recently increased the price of tickets so that if all are sold each month, the 
annual income is increased from $3,000,000 to $28,000,000. The Society 
for the Suppression of Vice closed their New York office in 1879, and not- 
withstanding an offer of $25,000 annual contribution to our work if we 
would not interfere again with their doing business openly in this city, they 
have never dared to either open an office, nor can they advertise as they 
formerly did in this State. It has been publicly stated that this monster 
public plunderer, in order to secure a renewal of its charter, which expires 
in 1893, for fifty years more has offered to bribe the whole State of Loui- 
siana by paying the state debt of over $12,000,000, and erecting a public 
library for the city of New Orleans to cost $100,000. During the past year 
no less than four so-called Little Louisiana Lotteries have sprung into ex- 
istence. We arrested one Olin D. Gray, a lithographer and printer in this 
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city for printing tickets for these snide affairs, seizing in his possession over 
1,500,000 tickets at one time, besides fifteen lithographic stones. 

The ravages of pool, gambling, and bookmaking in the past year have 
been fearful to contemplate. From all sides come accounts of dishonesty, 
embezzlements, defalcations, breaches of trust, robbery, suicide, and mur- 
der. The warning prophecy of our Secretary before the legislative com- 
mittee and the Governor of this State, made prior to the passage of the 
infamous Ives’ Pool Bill (allowing gambling during a part of the year on 
race tracks), are fully realized. The large space given to these crime 
breeders, under the heading of “ Sporting News,” in some daily papers is 
fostering crime and promoting dishonesty. This sort of highhanded rob- 
bery, when boss gamblers and their touts invade not only every race course, 
but maintain open pool rooms in the midst of the marts of trade, is a con- 
stant menace to industrious habits. To spread glittering inducements of 
gain before the hardworking and ignorant classes, to take the poor man’s 
dollar that should go to buy bread for his family, is the quintessence of 
cruelty, but to legalize a scheme that induces and entices men and women 
of all classes in society to become gamblers is to outrage the fundamental 
principles of good government. 
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Proressor Park of Andover, in an article in the Independent of March 
27, writes most impressively of the means of giving a permanent impulse 
to foreign missions. The hypothesis of probation after death he repudiates 
in language that cannot fail to be memorable as coming from the foremost 
living American theologian. 

The stream of generosity flows from the fountain of a peni- 
tent spirit. It is the poor wise man who saves the city, although 
he may not be remembered. ‘The spirit of self-denial, as mani- 
fest in the life of Adoniram Judson and Ann Hasseltine, of 
Samuel Newell and Harriet Atwood, has brought treasures of 
gold and silver into the missionary service. During the earlier 
decades of the American Board, the humble and self-sacrificing 
life of missionary candidates had an obvious influence in awak- 
ening the churches from their torpor. It was a still, small 
voice, but it was heard in the silence of the night. At the 
present day it is not easy to form an estimate of the degree in 
which our early candidates were oppressed by extreme poverty, 
by the opposition of their friends to the missionary enterprise, 
or by a distrust of their fitness for the enterprise which was 
formerly more embarrassing than it is now. Their patience in 
suffering was itself an appeal for the sympathy of the churches ; 
a whispered appeal, but so much the more affecting. . . . The 
young men were courageous, and their courage inspired the 
older men of the community. They did not stipulate for the 
pleasant parts of the missionary field, but they avowed their 
willingness to labor in the most unpleasant parts. Their spirit 
was contagious. . . . If a hundred pastors of our churches, not 
older than those two missionaries, and breathing their self- 
abnegating spirit, would now say to the American Board: “ We 
will leave our native land; send us to the land of flowers or of 
thorns, of civilized or half-civilized or savage men; send us 
anywhere so we may preach the gospel to men who never heard 
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it before ” — what would be the effect? Our rich men of their 
abundance would cast their gifts into the treasury, and the poor 
widow would cast in more than they all. 

The missionary movement will be quickened if its friends 
would acquire a deeper faith than they now have in the truths 
which lie at the basis of the movement. If we aim to enliven 
the benevolence of men, we must enlighten their intellect. 
Their right action depends on their right feeling ; their right 
feeling depends on their right belief. Their benevolence rises 
into beneficence when the Divine Spirit gives them a profound 
conviction that the Scriptures are an infallible guide into spir- 
itual truth, that Christ has offered an atonement for all men, 
that on the basis of this atonement all men who die penitent 
will pass at once into heaven, that all men who die impenitent 
will pass at once into their eternal penalty. On these four 
topics the founders, the early secretaries, the early missionaries 
of the American Board have been earnest and decided. The 
missionary literature of various evangelical denominations has 
borne impressive testimony in favor of the truth that the 
heathen who die in their sins will perish forever. One im- 
portant part of this literature is the sermon on “ The Moral 
Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise.” This was an epochal 
discourse. It was preached in 1823 by Francis Wayland, after- 
ward the distinguished president of Brown University. Its dis- 
tinctive power consisted in paragraphs like the following : 


We have considered these beings [the heathen] as immortal, and 
candidates for an eternity of happiness or misery; and we cannot 
avoid the belief that they are exposed to eternal misery. Here, you 
will observe, the question with us is not whether a heathen, unlearned 
in the gospel, can be saved. We are willing to admit that he may. 
But if he be saved he must possess holiness of heart ; for without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. And where shall we find holy 
heathen? Where is there the vestige of purity of heart among un- 
evangelized nations? It is in vain to talk about the innocence of these 
children of Nature. It is in vain to tell us of their graceful mythol- 
ogy. Their gods are such as lust makes welcome. Of their very 
religious services it is a shame even to speak. ‘To settle the question 
concerning their future destiny it would only seem necessary to ask, 
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What would be the character of that future state in which those prin- 
ciples of heart which the whole history of the heathen world devel- 
ops were suffered to operate in their unrestrained malignity? No; 
solemn as is the thought, we do believe that, dying in their present 
state, they will be exposed to all that is awful in the wrath of 
Almighty God. 


The mind of man was made for the thought of eternity. It 
is impressed by the truth of eternal recompense as by few other 
truths, for eternal recompense suggests the entire character of 
God. Nations, it is said, are ruled by an idea. So is the 
church. When the Apostle said: “ I am debtor both to Greeks 
and to barbarians,” he awakened the missionary spirit in multi- 
tudes of his readers. The young disciple who says with deep 
feeling: I am debtor to the pagans; I owe to them all possible 
intercessions in their behalf; I have faith that if I breathe the 
right spirit and make the right effort for pagans my work will 
be crowned with success; in this view I feel responsible for the 
conversion of some man whom I never saw, and never shall see 
until I meet him at the bar of God — the youthful disciple who 
feels himself to be thus responsible for the heathen, will be, 
either in person or by proxy, a missionary of the gospel to 
them. 

As a departure from true doctrine has checked the rise of 
missionary zeal in recent days, so a return to true doctrine will 
cause the zeal to rise again. The missionary spirit has been 
chilled by error; it will be warmed into activity by truth. The 
truth is, that we must hold out and hold up before our churches 
the penalty as well as the precept of the Divine law. An op- 
posing error is, that the fear of punishment is selfish in its 
very essence. Now, if the fear of punishment be selfish in its 
very essence, then the hope of reward is selfish in its very 
essence. But our Maker is incessantly appealing to our hope 
of reward and also to our fear of punishment. He is appeal- 
ing to them in our moral sense and in the sacred Scriptures. 
This fear of punishment and this hope of reward may be un- 
selfish and holy; or it may be unselfish and constitutional, 
neither sinful nor holy. We may and we should make an 
appeal to these holy or innocent principles as motives to the 
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discharge of duty. True, there is a hope and there is a fear 
which involve a supreme love to self. To these sinful prin- 
ciples we need not and we must not appeal. But when we are 
told that the principle of fear is itself ignoble and sinful, we 
are virtually told that God has implanted in the human soul a 
sensibility that is unworthy of being noticed. When we are 
cautioned against attempting to awaken a fear that the heathen 
will perish unless they receive the gospel, we may repeat the 
emphatic words: “Go into all the world. Preach the gospel 
to the whole creation. He that believeth shall be saved; he 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” ‘“ He that believeth 
shall be saved.” Uere is the Redeemer’s appeal to hope. Is 
the hope selfish? Saved from what? Saved from the pen- 
alty that would have been inflicted on all men if God had not 
given “his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have eternal life.” Saved from the pen- 
alty that would have been inflicted on all of us if God had not 
commended “his own love towards us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Saved from the penalty in- 
flicted on the rich man who did not hearken to Moses and the 
prophets. “ J/e that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” This 
is the Redeemer’s appeal to fear. Is the fear selfish and 
ignoble? Condemned to what? Condemned to the penalty 
threatened in the entire Bible from the first of Genesis to the 
last of the Apocalypse. Condemned to the death which is “ the 
wages of sin.” Does the Saviour require the missionary enter- 
prise? We must obey Him. Does He give a reason for it? 
We must not despise the reason. Does He present a motive for 
it? We must present the same motive. The objector adds 
that our prominent motive in rousing the missionary spirit 
must be our love to Christ and not our desire to deliver the 
heathen from punishment. Does not the objector know that 
the desire to save the heathen is the same essential motive as 
the desire to honor Christ? Does he say to the mother, bend- 
ing over the couch of her agonized infant, that she must be 
moved to relieve the infant, not by the infant’s cries, but by 
love to the Redeemer? Does he need to be told that if she be 
not stirred by pity for the child whom she hath seen, she will 
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not be stirred by love to the Redeemer whom she hath not 
seen ? 

A more radical question is, Why do we exercise love to 
Christ? A profound answer is, “ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” We are impelled to serve Him by the love which 
He manifests toward us. He died for us that we should not live 
to ourselves but to Him. He died for the salvation of all men 
who will repent of sin. We are thus pressed onward to labor 
for the heathen whom Christ died to save. So far as we can 
we imitate Him. We spend our life for the eternal salvation of 
men in whose behalf He laid down his life. We need a spirit 
of deeper consecration to our Lord than we have exercised 
hitherto. It is time for us to stop our disputes on the minor 
details of the missionary work, to stop our effort for making 
our catholic Board a sectarian one. It is time for every Chris- 
tian to adopt the words of the Apostle: “ Brethren, 1 count 
not myself yet to have apprehended: but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, 1 press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Davip Grea, of the historic Park Street Church in 
Boston, in a recent very trenchant, powerful, and timely discourse on the 
Freedman’s Cause, utters a key-note worthy of the place and the theme. 


It is often charged that the pulpit studies and practices the 
art of being non-committal when it comes to deal with great 
questions. I wish to let it be known that this is not true of this 
pulpit, and that it never has been true. It was not true when 
Griffin stood here; it was not true when Stone stood here; it 
was not true when Withrow stood here, and I am not going to 
break the line of succession. On the negro question I have 
come into possession of my convictions by inheritance and by 
intuition, as well as by sympathy with God and by the study of 
the truth. I was born and educated in the Old Covenanter 
Church, which was an abolition society before the days of Phil- 
lips, Garrison, and Sumner. This old historic church after 
coming from Scotland originally settled in the Carolinas. Pat- 
terning after Zwingle, the Swiss reformer, it was an open advo- 
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eate of civil and religious liberty, and in the causes of humanity 
which it inaugurated and which it led it was never known to 
beat a retreat upon its drumhead. In 1774 it issued the Meck- 
lenburgh, N. C., Declaration of Independence, which was simply 
the Philadelphia declaration two years in advance. In the year 
1800, by its General Assembly, it issued an edict that all slave- 
holders who were in its communion should at once liberate their 
slaves. Many obeyed, and those who did not obey were excom- 
municated. That was in 1800. That was the church in which 
I was born. And in it from infancy until the day of emanci- 
pation, I was accustomed to hear prayers offered every Sabbath 
for the liberation of the slaves. When the civil war broke out, 
the members of this church, almost to a man, were found in the 
ranks of the Northern army, putting their creed into liberty- 
minnie balls and into loyal shot and shell. In line with this 
history, the first public oration I ever wrote or delivered from 
the platform was an oration in defense of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. That was in 1864. I am upon 
the right side of the negro question to-day, as a matter of loy- 
alty to self as well as of loyalty to God and mankind. I have 
seen the negro examined from all points of view, ethnologiec, 
anthropologiec, and psychologic, and from these examinations I 
have learned that while he is not a Caucasian he has a mind 
and soul, and is 
As much a man 
As moves the human throng among, 
As much a part of the great plan 


With which creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


We should ring the changes upon the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. The Constitution is a good thing to 
quote. It is next to the Bible. We should keep repeating the 
history of the negro. We should educate him and give him 
permanent educational institutions. He has shown a marvelous 
susceptibility for education. John C. Calhoun said: “If I 
could find a negro that knows Greek syntax, I would then be- 
believe that he is a human being and should be treated as 
such.” If John C. Calhoun were living to-day he could talk 
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with a negro who has written a Greek grammar. The class 
roll of Oberlin shows a scholarship upon the part of the blacks 
equal to that of the whites. Cornell and Harvard, by the 
choice of the students themselves, have elected black men to be 
their representative orators. We must educate representative 
black men who will walk among their fellow-blacks and show 
them what they can be. We need to endow and build more 
than one Atlanta University with its 650 students. Of these 
650, three fourths are Christians. Of the entire list of grad- 
uates sent out by this institution, 70 per cent. are now living 
in the South, and are engaged in the great work of educating 
their race. The remaining 30 per cent. are ministers and law- 
yers and doctors and heads of households. Besides the educa- 
tion of the head we must secure the education of the heart. 
We want to give the boys a strong, clean manhood, equipped 
with virtues to which success is foreordained. We wish to give 
the girls a womanhood so pure that it would count it a privi- 
lege to die rather than surrender their virtue to white tempters. 
An educated race will always have a future before it. Let us, 
therefore, give the black race education. There are now a 
million of black children in the schools of the South, but the 
school term does not extend much beyond three months in a 
year; let us increase the schools and lengthen the terms. Be- 
sides the education of head and heart, let there also be an edu- 
eation of the hand. In this department there is great room 
for encouragement according to the exhibit of the last twenty- 
five years. The negro has shown his aptitude for work. It 
was said that he naturally is indolent and that he would not 
work when emancipated. But the crops of the South have been 
greater since his emancipation than before, and that substantial 
fact completely disposes of the dark prophecy of idleness. At 
the New Orleans Exposition, one gallery across the end of the 
building was assigned to the colored people, and they filled it 
with an array of their products that astonished every one. All 
industries were there. The progress of the race has been such 
during the last quarter of a century of hampered life, both in 
the accumulation of property and of knowledge, that we clearly 


see a future for the race if they are only allowed a white man’s 
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chance. If out of a race of slaves God in the olden time could 
raise a Moses, if out of a rude race of sea pirates and robber 
chiefs, who drank their mead from the skulls of their enemies, 
He could raise up a Shakespeare, what may He not develop out 
of this long despised and defrauded people when we, their fel- 
low-citizens, secure to them a fair opportunity ? 

We should stand by all needed measures which are necessary 
to honor and enforce the Constitution of the United States, 
which is the charter of our liberties. Let there be a solid 
North in this!) The Constitution is not oppressive. The Con- 
stitution is broadly humanitarian. Let us openly and fear- 
lessly denounce every violation of it. It has been so violated 
by the white men of the South that the many black men of the 
South have, in patriotic despair, asked the question of Wendell 
Phillips, “ Is liberty to die in this country? Has God Almighty 
scooped out the Mississippi Valley for its grave; has He lifted 
up the Rocky Mountains for its monument; and has he set 
Niagara to hymn its requiem?” Let us say at once, “ These 
violations must stop.” Do you say there is no way of stopping 
them? Then let us make a way. In a cause that is right and 
humanitarian and of God, the men who put down the rebellion 
of 1861 and their children can do everything that is needed to 
make that cause a success. My fellow-citizens, things cannot 
go on as they have been during the few past years. It is not 
in the nature of things that they should. Our black brothers 
are not to stand stationary. They have a sufficient number of 
educated men among themselves to organize end handle and in- 
spire every negro in the South to strike for themselves. We 
have not advanced very far in this year, but during this year 
the negroes have formed the National Afro-American League. 
Delegates from twenty-one States and Territories met in Chi- 
eago and organized for the protection of the interests of the 
black race. The president of that league is Dr. J. C. Price of 
Livingstone College, who one year ago made a most eloquent 
address from this pulpit to an audience that packed the house. 
This league will have branches all through the nation and will 
have its grip upon every black man in America. The address 
which this league sends out to the public is clear and ringing 
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and full of logic, and full of determination, and full of Ameri- 
can principle. In it they take for granted that they have a 
large white constituency in their efforts to secure a white man’s 
chance, and they have. There are more millions of white men 
who say justice must and shall be granted to the negro, than 
there are black millions. 

With the black men organized and realizing what a single 
man stands for, and how many million strong he is, cases will 
occur in the process of trampling under foot his rights, cases 
like those which Daniel Webster says carry in them the right 
of revolution, and then what? Why, revolution. 

Now I say let us have constitution and not revolution. Give 
the intelligent black man his vote and his due respect, and his 
share of political power and his place in the legislative halls of 
the nation as the representative of his people. As citizens of 
the United States, as disciples of Him who came into the world 
to make all men free, let us call upon all loyal Americans, 
North and South, to be true to our republicanism and to our 
idea of a government of the people, and by the people, and for 
the people. 1f we will prove true and loyal to ourselves and 
true and loyal to our republic’s future, and true and loyal to 
the great cause of human freedom, and true to our present op- 
portunity, and true to the duty of the hour, we will stand up 
like men, showing deference to nothing but the right, and will 
demand for our American republic one Constitution, one stand- 
ard of loyal protection, one flag, one country without any com- 
pass lines, one government without any race dominance, one 
broad humanity without any color line, and one Christianity 
whose anthem of praise to God shall be made up of the feelings 
and the glad acclaims of men and women of every people and 
kindred which God has gathered here from all the continents 
of the earth. Let this republic of ours be modeled after the 
republic of God in heaven, the pillars of which are Love, and 
Justice, and Truth. 


JupGeE ALBIon W. TourGEs, author of “A Fool’s Errand,” and “An 
Appeal to Cesar,” and other searching discussions of the Southern problem, 
shows, in the Chicago Jnter-Ocean of April 22, that the votes of colored 
American citizens in Northern States could be so used as to defeat the Repub- 
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lican party, and so may be expected to ferce that party to protect colored 
citizens in the Southern States, according to its own repeated pledges and 
the requirements of the Constitution. 


Two plain and simple demands the Republicans of the South 
have made upon the present Republican administration, to 
wit: A law that shall put the election of Congressmen under 
federal control, and a law which shall give effectual aid to 
primary education in the States of the South, and so atone in a 
slight degree for two centuries of enforced ignorance. 

Those demands are simple, reasonable, and within the power 
of the party to grant. There is a Republican President, a Re- 
publican House, and a Republican Senate. No reasonable ex- 
cuse can be based on lack of power. The only possible excuse 
that can be offered is that the official representatives of the 
party do not recognize a colored man’s right of citizenship as 
on a par with a white man’s right. If the white Republicans 
of any Northern State, or any two or three Northern States, 
were put on a level, so far as debarment from political power is 
concerned, with the Republicans of the South, there is no sort 
of doubt that a federal election law would have been about the 
first act of the Republican majority. Nay, there is reason to 
believe that if the colored Republican was eliminated from the 
problem, and the white Republican voters alone of three or four 
Southern States were as openly and shamelessly robbed of a 
voice in national affairs as the whole now are, the press of the 
North would not cease its clamor until a law putting the elec- 
tion of Congressmen under federal control was placed on the 
statute book. 

But this apathy will rapidly disappear when the Republican 
party comes to realize the very solemn and important fact that 
its supremacy in the House of Representatives and the election 
of a Republican President are just as clearly dependent on the 
vote of the colored man as that the chances of its opponents 
hang upon the suppression of the colored vote. 

Thus far, the colored vote North and South, so far as it has 
been allowed expression, has been mainly Republican. In the 
last election it is probable that nine tenths of the colored vote 
of the North was cast for the Republican candidates; but, ad- 
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mitting that one fifth of it was Democratic, we shall see that 
Republican supremacy in the government to-day hinges directly 
on their support. According to the census of 1880, the colored 
voters in the Northern States are distributed as follows. The 
number in each was probably at least ten per cent. greater in 


1888 : — 


Connecticut . d 4 ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 8,000 
Illinois. 4 3 j : j - R 12,000 
Indiana ‘ ‘ F . . ‘ 2 . 10,000 
Towa . ‘ ‘ : ; ; ‘ ; 2,500 
Massachusetts. é ; F é , . 5,000 
New Jersey ‘ ‘ 4 ? : F - 9,000 
New York . F , ‘ ; ; , . 15,000 
Ohio . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 16,000 
Pennsylvania ‘ : ° , ‘ - - 18,000 


From this it will readily be seen that a united support of the 
Democratic ticket by the colored voters in 1888 would have 
defeated the Republican candidate for President. 

But a further distribution of the colored vote by districts 
shows that if they had simply witheld their votes in eleven dis- 
tricts which returned Republicans, the Democratic candidates 
would have been elected, making a difference of twenty-two at 
the first roll-call of the House —a clear Democratic majority 
of sixteen. 

When he has digested these facts, let the advocate of a white 
Republican party consider what the chances for the Republican 
contestants from Southern districts would have been without 
the confirmed and admitted loyalty of the colored man, and 
that Missouri, which already gives four Republican representa- 
tives, is hopeful fighting ground for us only because of its 
30,000 colored voters. 

When he has done this, let him ask himself what would be 
the chance of Republican success next fall if these Northern 
colored Republicans should find their long-deferred appeal for 
federal control of the election of representatives denied, or, at 
most, answered with a delusive and visionary statute extending 
and perpetuating the sham of federal supervision of state offi- 
cials, or the establishment of a divided and undefinable joint 
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control? At least what would be the result if they were white 
men, or acted as white men would under like circumstances ? 
It does not require much figuring to answer. Very few would 
vote the Republican ticket; very many would vote for the 
Democratic ticket. Without hope of gain from the South, and 
taken in connection with the gerrymander of Ohio, where would 
this leave the Republicans in the next Congress ? 

It is a knowledge of these facts which satisfies the present 
writer that the Republican Congress will at this session pass 
an efficient law for the election of members of Congress, under 
federal authority which will allow the voter of the South to 
participate in national control at least, without any abridgment 
of his right “ on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” When thoroughly convinced that a free ballot is 
thus an essential of party success, we have no good ground for 
fear but the Republicans of the North will clearly demonstrate 
to their long-suffering and almost despairing brethren of the 
South that, however indifferent they may have seemed to the 
rights of their allies, they are by no means chicken-hearted 
when it comes to securing an honest ballot to promote their 
own success. This is not the most exalted view, perhaps, of 
political motive; but the present writer has never been a senti- 
mentalist in politics. He recognizes the immutable fact that 
progress comes in a republic only through some party’s fear of 
defeat or hope of victory. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Prince BISMARCK’S RESIGNATION and its definite acceptance 
have come like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. The im- 
portance of the event can be gauged by the sensation it has pro- 
duced in Europe, and its gravity by the immediate resignation 
of the Chaneellor’s colleagues in the Prussian ministry, and the 
delay, though brief, in the appointment of his successor. The 
formal consent of the federal governments to a change must be 
obtained before such announcement can be made, and the cabi- 
nets of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, etc., have not only been 
accustomed to rely upon Prince Bismarck for direction, but 
have the strongest reasons for desiring his retention. It has 
been his strong arm, powerful will, and predominating influence 
that has made the states cohere, and even the federal sovereigns 
have hesitated to accept any other hand at the helm of empire. 
Confident in his political ability and regarding their interests 
as secure in his control, they have at least twice in recent years 
interceded in behalf of his wishes, and are reluctant to accept 
in his place a young ruler without experience and whose policy 
is the reverse of that to which they have been accustomed. The 
precise causes which have led to the resignation are not yet 
made known, the reason assigned by the Chancellor in his note 
to the Emperor — old age and failing health — plainly covering 
radical differences of opinion on important subjects. The seri- 
ous nature of these differences is apparent from the unanimity 
with which the Chancellor’s act has been imitated by his col- 
leagues, action all the more significant because German official 
discipline tends to make them blindly obedient to the wishes of 
the sovereign. It is possible that the difference has grown out 
of the demands of the Clerical party as the price of the support 
necessary to give the government a majority in the Reichstag, 
or from the opposition of Prince Bismarck to the Emperor’s 
project of giving workingmen a consultative voice in industrial 
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legislation. It is possible, too, that it is due to the friction over 
the labor measures submitted to the International Conference 
now sitting in Berlin, the Chancellor being uncompromisingly 
opposed to any scheme of state interference between employed 
and employers and to any international discussion thereof. 
Only a few years ago he held up to ridicule in the Reichstag 
the very policy which his imperial master has now so openly 
avowed, and as the Emperor has a large conception of his own 
responsibility and is determined to be a leader, not a figure- 
head, the divergence of view may have deepened into quarrel. 
But whatever the cause and however deep the regret at the re- 
tirement of a statesman whose tenure of power the nations had 
come to regard as a guarantee of peace, it is admitted that a 
change from the domestic policy pursued by Bismarck had be- 
come imperatively necessary. The war with France has been 
followed in Germany by two titanic contests — those with Ca- 
tholicism and Socialism — and despite the tremendous repres- 
sive enginery brought to bear by the government to crush them 
out, it has been overwhelmingly defeated. The last and most 
serious has been that with Socialism, a foree which, in face of 
the almost tyrannical measures of government, has gained a mil- 
lion votes in twelve years and now sends representatives to the 
Reichstag from the principal cities and manufacturing towns of 
the Empire. It will grow stronger, too, and the Emperor, real- 
izing the fact and the futility of the Chancellor’s methods for 
checking it, has determined to take the matter into his own 
hands, and by a radical change in methods of government, place 
himself at the head of a movement it is impossible to resist. 
Meanwhile, General von Caprivi, commander of the tenth army 
corps, has been appointed Chancellor to succeed Prince Bis- 
marek, and dispatches are filled with speculations upon the 
effect the resignation will have upon German policy and the 
general situation in Europe. 

All the nations realize that the peace which it was his pur- 
pose to maintain and for which his tenure of power stood as 
guarantee, now rests upon a young, ambitious, and inexpe- 
rienced Emperor, with boundless confidence in himself. No 
one knows what he will do, and in the knowledge that the 
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second greatest army in the world is at his command, the first im- 
pulse of every continental government has been to prepare itself 
for eventualities. Russia has ordered the immediate reinforce- 
ment of her already large force on the Galician frontier by two 
divisions of infantry and twelve regiments of cavalry, and the 
Roumanian government is pressing the Chamber for the credit 
necessary to complete the unfinished fortifications of Bucharest. 
France has concentrated additional troops on her eastern fron- 
tier, the German Reichstag will be asked for appropriations for 
the creation of seventy-four new batteries of field artillery, and 
even little Switzerland is strengthening her fortifications. The 
deepest uneasiness, however, is felt in Austria and Italy, the 
two partners in the triple alliance built up with so much care 
by Bismarck, primarily to stem the tide of Russian conquest 
but generally to compel the preservation of peace. The resig- 
nation of the master builder has deprived the alliance of its 
director, and despite assurances that his policy will be contin- 
ued, the feeling in Vienna and Rome is that the union is seri- 
ously menaced and with it the peace which it guaranteed. In 
neither country has it ever been popular, the Italians disliking 
it because of the enormous burden of military preparation 
which it entails and the consequent increase of taxation, and 
because it necessitates the suppression of Irridentist schemes 
and activities. The Austrians object to it both on account of 
the assistance it gives to the development of Italy’s military 
strength, a power which they believe to be secretly hostile to 
them, and which aims at the possession of the southern prov- 
inces of the Empire, and of the direction of Austria’s military 
policy from Berlin. They want the alliance directed rather 
against Russia than France, and fear that the Emperor Wil- 
liam’s friendship for the Czar will work injury to Austria, a 
fear that will not be lessened by the projected visit of the Em- 
peror to Russia during the coming summer. 


THe Bertin LAaBor CONFERENCE came to an end on March 
29, after a session of two weeks’ duration. As announced, its 
work was consultative only, but even that promises to be barren 
of beneficial result, the few rather vague recommendations 
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adopted contributing practically nothing to the solution of the 
labor problem. The programme was virtually that of the Swiss 
Labor Conference, postponed to make way for that at Berlin, 
and the only question suggesting interference with the labor of 
adult males was that looking to the regulation of work in coal 
mines with a view to securing a regular supply of coal. But as 
this was, presumably, a proposition to regulate hours of labor, 
which, as an unwarranted interference with the individual liber- 
ties of adult workmen, the British Parliament had declined to 
consider, the conference refused to take any action upon it. 
The remaining proposals — the regulation of the hours of labor 
of women and children, and the restriction of labor on the Sab- 
bath, were of a protective character, and as relating to health 
and public policy, in no sense of a kind to require the interven- 
tion of international authority. Yet even with respect to these 
the conference is reported to have rejected a resolution for the 
prohibition of night and Sunday work by women under twenty- 
one years of age, and to have limited its recommendations to 
the prohibition of such work only in the case of children under 
sixteen years of age. How far such a programme will be re- 
garded by German workmen as a fulfillment of the promises 
made in the Emperor’s speech at the close of the Reichstag, 
and of the meanings they have given them, has yet to be seen, 
but at this distance it seems a meagre accomplishment of the 
purposes for which it was intended. For the Emperor’s speech, 
though admittedly vague, will be held by workingmen to prom- 
ise extensive changes in the conditions of labor, if not the vir- 
tual carrying out of plans held by German Socialistic leaders. 
Outside of Germany, the whole affair will be regarded as in- 
tended for show rather than for use, in the fact that any gov- 
ernment that really desires to regulate labor can do so for itself, 
without the assistance of an international conference. Moreover, 
if there were anything to have a conference about, it would 
seem to be the military question, for all the proposals discussed 
at Berlin do not affect industry one hundredth part as much as 
does compulsory military service. Recent statistics show that 
within the past three years the six great powers of Europe have 
expended $4,000,000,000 for military purposes, and that nearly 
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ten millions of men are in barracks or liable to be called into 
service, and for the maintenance of which the masses are taxed. 
The men thus withdrawn from the industrial pursuits at their 
productive age are the very flower of the nation, while those 
who are left to support them are those of enfeebled physical 
and mental condition, the women and the growing children. 
Moreover, when conferences have discussed the labor question 
to weariness, the governments will know nothing that is not now 
known to economists and statisticians, and beside, to have any 
practical value, their recommendations must be confirmed by 
treaty. But treaties on subjects upon which there is more defi- 
nite agreement last only so long as the party holding the advan- 
tage chooses to keep them, that is, only so long as it is con- 
venient, and there has yet been found no international authority 
capable of enforcing them. 


BRAZIL is expected to adopt a constitution like that of the 
United States. The provisional government intends, as fore- 
shadowed by its decrees, to have a constitution ready made 
when the Constituent Assembly meets next autumn. Dispatches 
state that a number of specialists have been appointed to draft 
a constitution, the pretext for such action being a desire to 
“avoid the danger and inconvenience that attended the adop- 
tion of the American constitution,” but the real reason to block 
discussion in the assembly as to the relative powers of the fed- 
eral and state governments. The ready-made constitution is to 
be promulgated, and then submitted for adoption directly to 
the people at the same time the ballots are taken for represen- 
tatives to the assembly, and, if adopted, the assembly will, of 
course, become a legislative body acting under the new consti- 
tution. If it is rejected, the assembly will be a constituent 
body, with power to frame a constitution, though, as that is 
just what the provisional government wishes to guard against, 
and as it will control the electoral machinery, no such result 
need be anticipated. In the South American republics there is 
no organized public opinion, and no popular elections as they 
are understood here, the power in control of the election ma- 
chinery, and supported by the army, and not the free choice of 
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the people or their representatives, determining the result. 
They are republics in name, with constitutions framed on the 
American model, but, with the exception of that recently 
formed in the Argentine Republic, no administration has been 
really controlled by the people, or has been able to exist with- 
out the support of an army. The recent revolution in Brazil 
was a purely military movement, and the provisional govern- 
ment is simply a military government, with more absolute power 
than possessed by the monarchy, and backed by an army re- 
cruited to twice its former strength and pampered by double 
pay. As it has recourse to martial law, has replaced the civil 
governors of provinces by soldiers, with the power of local leg- 
islatures and control of the provincial treasuries, it is only 
reasonable to expect that its wishes will be carried out, and 
that the new constitution will be passed before the meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly. The idea is, of course, to keep the 
government centralized, either because the men now in control 
want to retain power from personal motives, or because they 
think themselves justified in retaining it for a time in order to 
protect society from the danger of provincial declarations of 
independence. That this is the danger feared is shown by the 
great powers intrusted by the new constitution to the central 
executive, article 6 of which gives it, in case of the rebellion of 
a province, that is, its withdrawal from the federation, the right 
to proclaim a state of siege, and to assume the government 
until the trouble is removed. The result of such an effort to 
anticipate the action of a Constituent Assembly will probably 
be that the line between parties will be drawn on the right of 
provinces to become independent if they like; and that as the 
feeling in favor of that right is strong, there will be resort to 
force, as in the case of the Spanish American states. Even 
should there not be, republican government in Brazil will be 
essentially inferior to that in this country or in France, though 
its constitution may closely follow the American model, the 
present rulers of Brazil knowing nothing of American political 
history, nor even of the political order of France of to-day, but 
taking their ideas mainly from those of France in 1792. They 
are filled with the theories of Rousseau and Comte, and some of 
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them at least apparently more anxious to carry out rationalistic 
conceptions of government than to establish order on a firm 
republican basis. Meantime, they are displaying their own 
weakness and lack of confidence in the permanence of existing 
institutions in such decrees as that recently issued, ordering 
the trial by court-martial of persons guilty of publishing false 
alarmist rumors. 


THe Ramapat Association held its annual meeting in the 
Chapel of Trinity Church, March 11, the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks presiding. This Association was formed some three 
years since in aid of the education and elevation of Hindu 
women with special reference to the amelioration of the cruel 
lot of the high caste child widows of India. Interest in this 
work had been recently intensified by the eloquent appeals 
made by the Pundita Ramabai through the length and breadth 
of our land. A concise, graphic, and thoroughly trustworthy 
statement of the condition of women in the East was written 
and published by Ramabai under the title, “‘ The High Caste 
Hindu Women.” 

There could be no more striking illustration of what intel- 
lectual and spiritual capabilities are lying dormant in these op- 
pressed and neglected Hindu women than Ramabai furnishes in 
her own remarkable personality. She has charmed critical and 
cultured circles in Boston by her fluent use of terse and vigor- 
ous English in setting forth the ways of her countrywomen. 

In Calcutta and Bombay she has astonished educated, shrewd 
Brahmins by her facility in improvising in Sanscrit verse till 
they would not believe this gifted creature could be a woman, 
but insisted the orator must be a man disguised as a woman! 
When intelligent and progressive Hindus speak of the difficulty 
of bringing their women out of the zenanas and the improba- 
bility of their coming out themselves and Ramabai is pointed 
to as an example they exclaim: “‘ Ah! there is not another Ra- 
mabai in all India.” And yet Ramabai’s cousin, Anandabai 
Josh, came to this country when only twenty years of age and 
took a medical course at the Woman’s College in Philadelphia, 
graduating with high honor. Toru Dutt of Caleutta, who died 
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in her early twenties, left a volume of poems translated from 
French into English in graceful rhythmic form. The gifted 
Rukhmabai, whose pathetic repudiation of the Hindu marriage 
system roused both English’ and Hindu reformers against the 
atrocious custom of child marriages, is now in England study- 
ing medicine to fit herself for work among her sisters in India. 
These bright stars in a dark sky certainly show what Hindu 
women are capable of if they have a chance. 

Ramabai, herself a widow and the mother of a little girl, 
naturally feels her heart specially moved for the high caste child 
widows, whose lives stretch before them like a dreary waste. It 
was to educate these little widows in order that they might 
become teachers that she desired to establish a school in India. 
To help her in this work the Ramabai Association was formed 
with Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale as President; Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, Miss Frances E. Willard, Rev. G. A. Gordon, Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway, and Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, as Vice-Presi- 
dents. At the recent annual meeting the report of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss E. P. Granger of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
states that there are at present fifty-seven auxiliary circles to 
the Association in sixteen different States and these circles last 
year contributed $4,069 to the movement. The report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. T. J. Coolidge, Jr., for the time since the or- 
ganization of the Association, showed the total receipts to have 
been $36,285.70 ; total expenses $8,989.86 ; balance $27,295.84. 
This fine balance in the treasury augurs well for the financial 
success of the undertaking and will gladden the hearts of all 
who loved and admired the brave little woman who, in spite of 
the serious drawback of deafness, and entirely unattended, car- 
ried her appeal for the child widows of India from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. 

No established missionary organization could consistently 
espouse her cause because Ramabai was positive that, for her 
enterprise, it was best not to rouse the prejudice of the orthodox 
Hindus by making the study of the Bible one of the conditions 
of entering the school. She, herself a Christian, hoped to lead 
up to that, but she would not insist upon it. Those of us who 
believe that there is no agency like the Bible for the elevation 
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of woman were sorry to see Ramabai so fixed in her purpose 
to make the study of it optional, but no amount of argument or 
persuasion could move her. And so she went back to India in 
the autumn of 1888, chiefly under Unitarian auspices, although 
the officers of the Ramabai Association include among their 
names Episcopalians and Congregationalists. The school was 
started in Bombay in January, 1889, and has been steadily 
growing until it now numbers thirty pupils. Not all of these 
are high-caste child widows, but it is understood that these will 
always have the first claim on the school. Those who have been 
anxious to know whether Ramabai’s hope that the Bible might 
be introduced without giving offense had been realized, will be 
glad to read the following extract from the January “ Lend A 
Hand,” which is the organ of the Ramabai Association. The 
letter is written by Miss S. D. Hamlin, who has been sent to 
India as the representative of the Ramabai Association of 
America, to look after the interests of the work and to report 
to the home Association. She says :— 


Ramabai teaches with enthusiasm and vigor and the girls attend to 
her instruction with rapt attention. She rises at three A. M., gives an 
hour to correspondence, attends to her own work and is ready at five 
o'clock for the girls. Mano, Ramabai’s little girl, is a delight, just 
as sweet and charming as she can be, and of great value among the 
girls, who love her very much. She is a noble, unselfish child, and 
worthy of her mother. 

Godibai is a dear girlk When the brotherhood of humanity first 
dawned upon her mind as Christ taught it, she went to Miss D. and, 
in her imperfect English, one word at a time, with difficulty, but 
delight, exclaimed: “ You — are — my — sister ! ” 

Saturday morning when I arose I went to the sitting-room, a very 
pleasant room, with books and pictures, a wide lounge, ete. On the 
lounge were eight of the older girls, intently listening to Ramabai, 
who, with a book in her hand, was very earnestly talking to them. I 
suspected it was a Bible lesson, and sat quietly until it was ended. 
Then Ramabai knelt, and each girl knelt with her, most reverently 
and joyfully. Then Ramabai prayed in her beloved Marathi,—a 
prayer full of fervor, with the oceasional “amen,” and the girls re- 
mained kneeling. 

At the close each girl came quietly forward, and Ramabai said a 
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kind word, and bestowed upon each a kiss which made them very 
happy, as I could see. 

I said to her, “ Why, how is this? I thought there was to be no 
religious teaching.” . 

Her reply was, “These are my own private prayers. No girl is 
compelled to come in; but, one by one, they have come of their own 
accord. At first, when they heard me here with Mano, they peeped 
in the door, then they one by one ventured a little further, occasionally 
one would sit, but all would leave when I knelt to pray. Now you see 
they all join with me, they seem to enjoy it, and I think they are get- 
ting great good from it.” 

I spoke of one girl with a very interesting face. I was told that at 
first she was very ill-behaved, would venture into the room and sud- 
denly dart out, but little by little ventured in, and is now one of the 
most interested. 

When they asked Ramabai what she was doing, she told them they 
were her prayers, which all Christians must have. At that time she 
read with Mano the English Bible, without exposition. The Marathi 
translation is so obscure and difficult that, with the girls, she feels 
obliged to explain as well as read. 

“Are you not afraid that Hindu parents will refuse to send their 
children to you when they know of this? ” 

“No,” she said, “because it is not compulsory, and I do it at the 
request of the girls. They have asked me for half an hour’s regular 
instruction every day, and I give it to them.” 

The spirit of the school is very sweet, the girls seem very happy. 


In a later letter Miss Hamlin speaks of Ramabai as in her 
usual good health, though tired at times, as she does not under- 
stand the art of saving herself. If any work will advance the 
cause, the unselfish little woman is perfectly ready to under- 
take it. 

Professor Max Miiller writes to Ramabai: “ You have had a 
hard fight and I suppose the battle is not yet over. But you 
must be pleased that you have achieved so much. It seems to 
me that everything in India is moving in the right direction 
slowly but surely.” 




















